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FOREWORD 


Perhaps no field of academic studies has felt the devastating 
effects of the partition of India more severely foe the last twenty- 
five years than Indian history and archaeology. Political division 
of the sub-continent has made it next to impossible for scholars 
in India and Pakistan to be in touch with one another and exchange 
their views and publications on topics bearing on the country’s 
common past. Since the division of the body-historic had not (to 
the utter chagrin of some political gods!) accompained that of the 
body-politic, the situation had necessarily imposed vital limitations 
to our historical and archaeological investigations and left important 
gaps in some aspects of our studies in these fields. In the circums¬ 
tances the Calcutta Sanskrit College Research Series can congratulate 
itself on being able to include the present highly interesting and 
valuable monograph entitled Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan 
in its publications. East Bengal (formerly East Pakistan, now 
Bangladesh) has always been a region rich in archaeological remains 
and the inscriptions surveyed and analysed in the volume were 
discovered here during the time when it had formed the eastern 
wing of the state of Pakistan. The records are of the highest 
importance from the point of view of the history of ancient Bengal. 
In fact they furnish fresh material which has enabled scholars 
entirely to revise and rewrite some aspects of the history of the 
Chandra Dynasty. It must be counted as a singular piece of good 
fortune that the epigraphs have been handled here by the most 
competent living epigraphist of India, Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sircar. 
His masterly treatment has made this slim volume indispensable to 
all students of the early history of Bengal and we are only too 
happy to place it before the scholarly world. Meanwhile the 
emergence of independent Bangladesh has once more brought the 
basic unity of Bengali Culture to a focal point and one is led to 
hope that the limitations and deficiencies, that the scholars of the 
two Bengals had so far inevitably to accept in their respective 
fields of study, will be gradually removed in the near future. 


Bishnupada Bhattacharya 

Sanskrit College Principal 

Calcutta. 

September, 1973. 
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PREFACE 


The present monograph embodies my lectures delivered a 
year ago in April, 1971, and the readers’ attention requires Co be 
drawn to a few facts in this connection. 

The most important of such facts is that what was then 
‘East Pakistan' (i. e. the eastern wing of the State of Pakistan) is 
now ‘Bangladesh’. The emergence of this new independent State, 
which was then unthinkable, reminds us of Kalhapa’s remarks at 
the end of his description of the fall of the mighty fehis of 
Uttarapatha with the defeat of Trilocanapala (1013-21 A. D.). 
The Rajatarcingirf says, 

Sa Sahi-deiah s-dmdtyah sa-bhubh^t sa-paricchadah I 
kim=*abhtil kimu vd n — dbh^d — iti sancintyate='dhund // (VII. 69). 

'‘That empire of the £ahis [ whose greatness on the earth has 
been briefly indicated in the account of king Sahkaravarman’s 
reign ]—now one asks oneself whether, with its kings, its ministers 
and its court, it ever existed or not. 

Svapne—'pi yad^asambhavyarn. yatra bhagrid manorathah / 
helayd tad - vidadhato ti-dsadhyarii vidyate Vidheb // (VII. 67), 

"Nothing is impossible to Fate. It effects with ease what even in 
dreams appears incredible to man, what human fancy fails to reach.” 

Of course the impossible has been rendered possible largely 
by the unwise policy followed by West Pakistani leaders like Yahiya 
Khan and Zulfikar Ali Bhutto ; but the patriotism and heroism 
of the Bengalis and the help they received from India also contri¬ 
buted greatly to the creation of Bangladesh. Other factors were 
the popularity and leadership of the East Pakistani politician, 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, and the sagacity of the Indian Prime 
Minister, Sm. Indira Gandhi. We greet the new^ sovereign State 
of Bangladesh whose rise is as important in the modern history 
of our sub-continent as the creation of Pakistan quarter of 
a century ago. 
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The second notable point in respect of these lectures is that 
no satisfactory and comprehensive account of the excavations on 
the Mainamati-Lalmai ridge has as yet been published and one 
lias to depend on the inadequate (and sometimes unintelligible or 
conflicting ; cf. below, pp. 57-58) notices in F. A. Khan’s (1) Excavation 
at Salban Raja Palace Mound on Mainamati-Lalmai Ridge , 

(2) Further Excavations in East Pakistan—Mainamati (1956), 

(3) Third Phase of Archaeological Excavations in East Pakistan (1957) ; 
and (4) Mainamati—a Preliminary Report on the Recent Archaeological 
Excavations in East Pakistan , Karachi, 1963 ; cf. B. C . Law Volume, 
Part II, pp. 213 ff. ; Pakistan Archaeology , No. 1, Karachi, 1964, pp. 
18-20 ; Journ, Anc. Ind. Hist Vol. V, pp. 179 ff. Only two of 
Khan’s reports were available to me through the kindness of Prof. 

A. B. M. Habibullah of the University of Dacca. B. M. Morrison’s 
Political Centres and Cultural Regions in Early Bengal , 1970, has just 
reached me. 

The third point to which we are inclined to draw the readers’ 
attention relates to the political geography of East Pakistan, i.e. 
the present Bangladesh, about which our knowledge was inadequate 
during the long years beginning with the creation of Pakistan in 
1947. Thus we have referred iriany times to the ‘Tippera District’ 
though it appears that the name was changed by the Government 
of Pakistan to ‘Comilla District.’ Likewise, it appears that a separate 
District was created out of the old Tangail Sub-Division of the 
Mymensingh District. 

Two other facts may also be mentioned in this connection. 
The first of them is the untimely death of Mr. David J. McCutchion 
who was so good as to lend me his personal copy of Pakistan 
Archaeology , No. 3, Karachi, 1966 (cf. below, p. 42). Whenever I 
think of this energetic young scholar, my heart fills with sadness. 
The other fact is that Sri S. N. Siddhanta’s paper on the Jagadishpur 
plate which appeared in Bengali in the Bdhgla Academy Palrika (Dacca, 

B. S. 1370) and a photographic copy of which, made by Dr. S. C. 
Bhattacharya in London, was made available to me for study (see 
below, p. 8), has now appeared in English in the recently published 
Journal of the Varendra Research Museum, Vol. I, 1972, No. 1, a 
complimentary copy of which just reached me from the Museum. 
Of course there is no improvement in the present treatment of the 
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epigraph, and the article has been printed without the use of 
diacritical marks. But I was thrilled at the feeling that now the 
dark days of our historical studies are over at least with reference to 
the two parts of Bengal and that epigraphs discovered in one part 
will henceforth be available for study in the other zone without 
much difficulty. 

The index of the present volume has been prepared by Dr. S. P. 
Singh to whom my sincere thanks are due. 


645, New Alipore, 
Calcutta-53. 
April 15, 1973. 


D. C. Sircar 




LECTURE I 

i 

Introduction 



I am extremely thankful to the authorities of the Government 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, to have been so good as to invite me to 
deliver a course of three lectures under the auspices of its Research 
Seminar. The subject I selected for these lectures is ‘Epigraphic 
Discoveries in East Pakistan’. This choice of mine probably requires 
a little explanation at least to persons who are not directly engaged 
in the reconstruction of the early history of Bengal including both 
the present West Bengal and East Pakistan; Needless to say that 
it is easy for the politicians to divide a country into two parts ; but 
it is certainly impossible to separate the history of one of those 
parts from that of the other. 

It is an established fact that the majority of the early inscrip¬ 
tions so far discovered in Bengal have come from what is now East 
Pakistan, i.e. East and North Bengal. 1 2 * It is therefore no wonder 
that, during the past few years, the only important epigraphical 
record of an early Bengal ruler discovered outside East Pakistan is 
the Jayrampur (Balasore District, Orissa) copper-plate grant 9 of 
Gopacandra, while the number of valuable early copper-plate 
records alone, discovered in East Pakistan, besides numerous seal 
and image inscriptions, is at least no less than nine. More important 
is, however, another fact. It is not usually possible for us in India 
to get photographs or impressions of such records, and even copies 
of books or periodicals containing discussions on them are very 
difficult to secure. Some time ago, my old friend, Prof. A. B. M. 
Habibullah of the University of Dacca, told me that the same 
difficulty faces Pakistani, students of history in respect of Indian 
books and periodicals. The difficulty with which I succeeded in 


1. It may be noted that out of the 23 inscriptions (17 edited and 6 noticed in 
the Appendices) in N. G. Majumdar'a Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill (1929). 
1 came from Orissa, 15 from East Pakistan and 7 from West Bengal. 

2. See Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. I. 1965, pp. 530-31 ; also Indian Studies Past 

and Present, Vol. VII, No. 2, January-March, 1956. pp. 1233. . 
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securing the materials for studying some of the inscriptions will be 
described in the course of these lectures. 

In the. present lectures, I am not inclined to include the East 
Pakistani epigraphs on which my writings have already appeared 
in the Epigraphia Indica or elsewhere howsoever important they may 
be. In this category falls the Mahisantosh image inscription of king 
Mahendrapala I (c. 885-908 A.D.) of the Gujara-Pratihara dynasty. 

The village of Mahisantosh in the Dinajpur District of Pakistan 
lies close to Balurghat in the West Dinajpur District of West 
Bengal. Sometime ago, an image bearing an inscription was dis¬ 
covered at Mahisantosh and was secured for the gallery of the 
Diiectorate of Archaeology, Government of West Bengal, Calcutta. 
Unfortunately, the Directorate was unwilling to supply me with 
photographs or impressions of the inscription for study. However, 
I received materials for the study of the record from the Chief 
Epigraphist of the Archeological Survey of India, Mysore, for 
publication. The great importance of the inscription lies in its date 
which is the 15th regnal year of the Pratihara emperor. Formerly, 
a number of inscriptions bearing dates ranging from the second to 
the ninth year of the same king's reign were found in South 
Bihar and one epigraph of his 5th regnal year was found.at Paharput 
in the Rajshahi District, now in East Pakistan. It is now clear from 
all these inscriptions that wide areas of Bihar and Bengal were under 
the occupation of Mahendrapala I for a long period covering more 
than a decade and that, during this period, the position of the 
contemporary Pala king Naraya^apala (c. 854-910 A.D.) must have 
been precarious. Whether the Pala king was busy in reorganising 
his forces for the recovery of his kingdom or was ruling over parts 
of his former kingdom as a subordinate ally of Mahendrapala I 
cannot be determined in the present state of insufficient information. 
But.he seems to have had an opportunity of -recovering his position 
by siding with one of the claimants for the Gurjara-Pratihara throne 
of Kanauj after Mahendrapala’s death. Cf. Ep. lnd ., Vol. XXXVII, 
pp. 204ff. 

The Madanpara copper-plate grant of Vi4varupasena, re-dis- 
covered by myself, may also possibly belong to the same category. 
It is well-known to the students of the Edilpore plate that, of the 
numerous writers on the history of the Senas, only Franz Kielhorn, 
Haraprasad Sastri and Nagendranath. Vasu .read-the name .of the 
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Honor of this charter as Vidvarupasena, the son of Lak?raapasena, 
while all others read the king’s name as Ke6avasena who was regarded 
as a brother of Viivaiupasena. Prinsep published a rough transcript 
of the inscription together with a ‘doctored’ illustration in c JASB t 
Vol. VII, Part I, 1838 ; but the copper-plate was later lost from 
the custody of the Asiatic Society, so that most later writers wrote 
on the basis of the defective illustration published by Prinsep. 
Similar was the case with the Madanpara plate published by Vasu. 
However, in 1952, I succeeded in re-discovering this plate in the 
Dacca Museum, and my comparative study showed clearly that the 
reading VikvarupasCna> preferred by Kielhorn, Sastri and Vasu on the 
other plate, is certainly correct. Both grants were originally made by 
Suryasena. Cf. Ep. Ind ., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 315ff.also c IAS, Letters, 
Vol. XX, 1954, pp. 209ff. Cf. JASB , Vol. LXV, 1896, Part I, pp. 6ff. 

In these lectures, I am also not inclined to discuss certain 
East Pakistani inscriptions which are known for some years, though 
they have not yet been properly edited. This class includes the 
copper-plate inscription of Datarathadeva which I noticed in the 
Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy for the year 1952, as well as 
in the Bengali periodical Itihas, Vol. VIII, B. S. 1364-65, Part III, 
pp. 160-63. Of course, the Kurpala copper-plate grant of Sama- 
caradeva noticed in the History of Bengal , Vol. I, 1913, edited 
by R. C. Majumdar, p. 271, has not yet been published even though 
it was discovered long before the creation of Pakistan. 

Many of the inscriptions discussed or noticed in my Jectures 
were discovered in the course of excavations conducted by the 
Department of Archaeology, Government of Pakistan, on the 
Mainamati hills, also called the Mainamati-Lalmai ridge. This 
range of low and picturesque hills extending from north to south 
for nearly eleven miles lies about five miles to the West of Comilla, 
headquarters of the Tippera District'of East Pakistan. An extensive 

centre of Buddhist culture was discovered on the peaks of the 
Mainamati hills accidentally by the military engineers while setting 
up their advance camp during the Second World War. The 
Archaeological Department of the Government of Pakistan undertook 
in 1954 a survey of the area and found that there were many ancient 
Buddhist shrines and monasteries on the hill tops. 

One of the sites excavated by the Pakistan Department of 
Archaeology is called Salban Vihar because of the discovery of the 
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ruins of a vihara or Buddhist monastic establishment at the place 
which is near Salbanpur. It is situated about the middle of the 
ridge. Several seasons’ excavations at the site laid hare a Buddhist 
monastery with a central shrine. The square layout of the monas¬ 
tery and the cruciform plan of the shrine with pointed angles and 
recessed corners recall similar peculiarities of the Somapura- 
roabavihara dug out at Paharpur in the Rajshahi District, also in 
Pakistan, nearly half a century ago. A copper-plate charter issued 
by king Bhavadeva was discovered, along with a number of silver 
coins which are stated to bear the legend ‘Patikera’ reminding ua 
of the early medieval kingdom of Paftikera, the capital of which bore 
the same name and stood in the vicinity of the Maihamati hills. It 
appears, as we shall see below, that the Salban Vihar is called 'the 
Great Monastery of Bhavadeva' in the legend of a % red stone seal 
found in the course of the excavations. 

The damaged copper-plates of Bhavadeva and Xnandadeva 
from Salban Vihar have not yet been published. But the previously 
published copper-plate 1 of Bhavadeva informs us that they belonged 
to the Deya dynasty ruling over the Samata$a country from the 
city of Devaparvata standing on the Chandiraura peak at the southern 
end of the Mainamati hills. The king was a Paramasaugata (a devout 
worshipper of the Sugata or Buddha) and enjoyed the imperial 
titles Paramabhalfiraka and Maharajadhiraja. . Bhavadeva, who was 
also known as Abhinavamyganka, is represented as the son of 
Anandadeva and the grandson of VIradeva. Palaeographical 
consideration suggests for the charter a date about the close of the 
eighth century A. D. 

Another Buddhist shrine of square shape was discovered 
outside the main monastery in the north-western corner at Salbanpur. 
At Kotila Mura, which occupies^ prominent part of the Mainamati 
ridge and is situated about three miles to the north of Salban Vihar, 
excavations revealed the layout of three stupas built in the tradi¬ 
tional style. The remains of an oblong shrine were unearthed about 
a mile and a half to the north-west of Kotila Mura at a site now 
called Char Patra Mura (literally, ‘the hillock of four charters’) 
because no less than four inscribed copper plates were discovered 
in the entrance passage of the said shrine, together with a bronze 
relic-casket, 


2. Journal of the Asiatic Society, Letters, Vol. XVII, 1957, pp. 8311. and Plates. 
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What has been said above would show that the excavations 
on the Mainamati hills have yielded a rich harvest of valuable 
antiquities such as the remains of a number of Buddhist monasteries 
and shrines, at least six copper-plate grants (two from Salban Vihar 
and four from Char Patra Mura), and a red sandstone seal from 
Salban Vihar (referred to as the Bhavadeva-mahavihara). Besides, 
a large number of terracotta sealings bearing writings and tiny 
stftpas in relief, one of them exhibiting the Dharmacakra and a 
three-line inscription, were also found. Kotila Mura has yielded a 
number of circular terracotta sealings bearing Buddhist inscriptions 
and the replica of a stupa. Among old coins unearthed in the course 
of excavations, there are silver issues bearing the legends ‘Lalita- 
karah' and ‘Dharmavijaya’ (besides those with the legend ‘Patikera’ 
referred to above), and some gold coins including a few issues of 
the Gupta emperor Candragupta II and a number of the so-called 
imitation Gupta coins, one of which is said to bear the legend 
‘Bangala Mriganka’, explained as ‘deer-stamp of Bangala’. There 
are also several hundreds of votive clay -stupas, some encasing small 
inscribed sealings and others containing bone relics, besides a 
bronze relic-casket already mentioned, several miniature bronze 
images of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas and the goddess Tara, and a 
number of stone sculptures including some bearing inscriptions. 

The 'imitation Gupta’ gold coin on which the legend is supposed 
to be 'Bangala Mriganka’ is very intesting. The legend seems to - 
be the same as ‘Sri Bhangala Mriganka’ as read on the seal of 
Bhavadeva’s copper-plate grant, although* the correct reading of the 
legend on that of the previously published copper charter of the said 
king is known to be Sri -Abhinavamrganba, ‘the illustrious Abhinava- 
mrgahka (i.e. Bhavadeva)’, The most important information 
supplied by the said coin is that some of the ‘imitation Gupta’ gold 
coins were issued by the kings of the Deva dynasty who appear to 
have ruled in the eighth century A.D. Since the imitation coins 
resemble the gold issues of the Gau<}a emperor ^asanka (c. 690-25 
A.D.) of Karpasuvar^a, scholars have assigned such coins, which 
are generally found in the eastern region of Bengal including Samatafca, 
covering the Tippera and Noakhali Districts, to the middle and 
latter half of the seventh century A.D. About that time, the 
Kha4gas of Vanga in the Dacca area ousted the semi-independent 
Ratas who ruled over Samatafa from the city of Devaparvata. It 
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seems that the Kha4gas were themselves ousted from Sainatajja 
by the Devas about the beginning of the eighth century and 
that the imitation coins were issued (sometimes by private moneyersj 
in Samatafca during the regime of the Kha4gas and the Devas, 
if not also of the Ratas. 1 2 

It may be pointed out here that, of the six copper-plate grants 
discoverd as a result of the excavations on the Mainamati hills, we 
are in a position to deal in details with only three and half records, 
viz. the two grants of La4ahacandra and one charter of Govinda- 
candra discovered at Charpatra Mura and the first half of a record, 
of Viradharadeva, found at Salban Vihar. The latter half of 
VIradhara’s charter and the Deva plate found along with the 
others have not been illutrated. The fburth copper-plate charter 
discovered at Char Patra Mura has been illustrated along with the 
plates of La4ahacandra and Govindacandra ; but much of its writing is 
corroded and the contents cannot be satisfactorily made out. This 
charter seems to be issued by a Deva king, 

Another important copper charter discovered in East Pakistan 
is the Dacca plate of Kalyaijacandra, son of 6ricandra, which was 
issued in the king’s 24th regnal year. It has not yet been 
illustrated, but has been briefly noticed by Prof. A. H. Dani in 
his paper appearing in the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 
1960, Aligarh, Part I, pp. 3ff. a It is said that the king is introduced in 
this epigraph as Paramasaugato MaharajadhirajaSri-Sricandradeva- 
pad-anudhyatab Parameharah Paramabhatftrdko Mahdrdjadhirajafy 
hrxmdn Kalydnacandradeval}. The record is stated to contain the 
following two stanzas in the description of Trailokyacandra and 
Sricandra, grandfather and father respectively of Kalyapacandra. 

1. Gau$indm*=apacilam*=anjalimayo hastesu dftto na ced « 
bandhas^arhi ka\hora4p\khala-mayab pddesu samropitah / 
ahgais=sarddham =agdt pranama-rabhasdn =» murdhnd 

dharitrin'•na ced** 

• yen—dbhyunnata*karkaiena sahasd kha$gena n\tas=tadd // 


1. For the history of the Ritas, see Ind. Hist. Quart.,-Vol. XXIII, No. 3, 1947, 
pp. 221 fL For the ’Gupta imitation' coins from East Bengal, see our note 
in Jou,n. Anc. Ind. Hist., Vol. IV.pp. 186ff. 

2, Cf. Sircar in Vaiigiya Sdhitya Parifat Patrikd, Vol. 67. B. S. 1367. pp. 
Iff.; also Joutn. Ind. Hist,, Vol. XL1I. Part 3,1964, pp. 66 Iff. 
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2. Pxthvtpala-bhaya-pramarjema-vidhdv^ardrab ha^hora^hramab 

Govarnn-onmathane mahotsava-gurur*»Gopa!a-samropai}e / 
lila-nirjita-ruddha-Pala-mahisi-pratyarpaiye satrapo 
yasy=aneka~ras-aspada^i sukftino viiv-avalambo bhujab // 

The first of the two stanzas speaks of Trailokyacandra’s 
success against the Gau^as (no doubt meaning the Pala emperor). 
About Trailokyacandra’s time (c. 905-25 A. D.), the Gurjara- 
Pratihara king Mahendrapala I (c. 885-908 A. D.) conquered at least 
South Bihar and North Bengal from the Pala king Narayapapala 
(c. 854-910 A. D.) and rendered the latter’s position precarious as 
we have said above. It is possible that Trailokyacandca sided 
with Mahendrapala against Narifyapapala and succeeded in annexing 
wide areas of East Bengal to his original territory of Candradvlpa 
or Vahgala in the Buckergunge region. 

The second verse states that Srlcandra (c. 925-75 A. D.) was 
soft in removing the fears of other kings (or of a ruler named 
Prthvlpala), harsh in destroying Govarpi, the initiator of rejoicing 
by installing Gopala on the throne and shy in the matter of 
returning the queen of the Pala king to her husband whom he 
had easily defeated or captured. Whether Govar^a is the name 
of a person or locality or fort cannot be determined. But Gop5la 
whom the. Candra. king claims to have installed on the throne is 
no doubt Gopala II (c. 940-63 A. D.) who was the grandson of 
Narayaijapala. It may be that there was a struggle for the Pala 
throne between Gopala II and. another claimant and that the Candra 
king supported the former. In such a case, it may be the rival of 
Gopala II who is stated to have been captured by f§ri:andra in the 
third , foot of the verse, even though his name does not appear 
in the Pala records so far discovered. If, however, Gopala was a 
friend of f§rlcandra about the time of his accession, the relationship 
between the two soon became hostile as is indicated by the discovery 
of an image inscription 1 of the first regnal year of. Gopala II from 
Mandhuk in the Tippera District (in ancient Samatata) when it is 
considered along with the issue of ^rlcandra’s charters from Vikrama- 
pura in the Dacca District and his father’s claim to have conquered 
Samataia and parts of Vanga in the Paschimbhag plate of ^ncandra’s 
fifth regnal-year, that was discovered in the Sylhet District of East 


• 1. bid. Hist. Quart.. Vol. XXVIII, pp. 55ff. 
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Pakistan and will be discussed in details in the course of ray 
lectures. As will be seen below, the Candra kings were probably 
compelled sometimes to become subordinate allies of the Pala 
raonarchs. 


n 

•The Jagadishpur and Kalapur Plates 

1. Jagadishpur Plate of the Gupta Year 128 

More than five years ago when I was adding a concluding 
section in the preface to the second edition (1955) of ray Select 
Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and Civilization, Vol. I, I 
referred to the newly discovered inscriptions—included in the 
Supplement to the Volume—and in that context observed, "I was 
eager to add to them an inscription of the Gupta age reported to be 
published recently in East Pakistan. Unfortunately, it was not 
possible for me to secure-any facsimile of the epigraph or a copy 
of the publication in which it apeared." 

The copper-plate inscription in question was secured for the 
Varendra Research Society. Rajshahi, in 1961, from a Hindu gentleman 
of Jagadishpur, a village under the Putia Police Station of the 
Rajshahi District of East Pakistan. It has been said that the plate 
was discovered underground, fifteen feet below the surface of the 
earth, by an ancestor of the gentleman while the former was digging 
the iarth for the excavation of a ring-well. The account, however, 
may not be accurate. The plate was given to Sri Sachindranath 
Siddhanta, M. Sc., for decipherment and publication, and Siddhanta’s 
paper on it in Bengali appeared in the Bangdld Academy Patrikd, 
Dacca University, Magh-Caitra. B. S. 1379, pp. 3Sff. and Plates. 
Unfortunately, the said issue of the Patrikd was not available in 
Calcutta. It was only in Decemder, 1969. that Dr. S. C. Bhattacharya 
of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, who had an opportunity, while 
he was in London, to prepare photographic copies of the pages 
of Siddhanta’s paper together with illustrations, was good enough 
to supply me with the material in his possession for study. I 
found out from an examination of the material that the transcript 
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and translation of the inscription as published by Siddhanta 
contain many errors. 

The preservation of the writing on the plate is unsatisfactory 
in a few places. Moreover, the inscribed text contains mistakes 
of omission and commission because the person responsible for 
its composition had poor knowledge of the Sanskrit language. 
The style of the record is similar to that of the copper-plate 
inscriptions found at Damodarpur, Baigram, Paharpur. Nandapur 
and Kalaikuri (Sultanpur) ; l but none of these other epigraphs 
exhibits poverty of knowledge in Sanskrit in such a degree as 
the record under study. The above facts render the decipher¬ 
ment of the inscription somewhat difficult at places. It is there¬ 
fore no wonder that Siddhanta has misread and misunderstood 
certain parts of the record. 

As regards palaeography and orthography, the present 
inscription resembles the other epigraphs cited above. The 
resemblance of the document with other Bengal records to which 
we have referred is particularly close with the Kalaikuri-Sultanpur 
copper-plate inscription. The reason is that these two records 
were issued from the same place within a few years’ interval by 
the same executive officer ( Ayuktaha ) and the board of adminis¬ 
tration (adhikaraqa) of the same area. The present charter was 
issued in the Gupta year 123 (447 A. D.) while the date of the 
Kalaikuri-Sultanpur plate is the Gupta year 120 (440 A. D.), i.e., 
the latter epigraph is only about eight years earlier than the 
former. Both the documents were issued from Purnakauaika which 
was the headquarters of the territorial and administrative unit 
called f$jngavera-vlthl. The officer in charge of the vithi or 
subdivision, who issued the record, was Ayuktaka Acyuta (called 
Acyutadftsa in the Kalaikuri-Sultanpur plate) described as medita¬ 
ting on (or favoured by) the feet of the Bhattaraka (i.e., lord) 
meaning the contemporary Gupta monarch Kumaragupta 1(413-55 
A, D.). Acyuta is part of the full name Acyutaddsa. 

AyuktaJca Acyuta and the adhikarana issued the document 
from Puri?akau4ika in the £rhgavera-vlthl as an address to the 


1. See Sircar. Select Inscriptions. Vol. T. 1965. pp. 2900., 33611., 3462., 3522., 
3822.; Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. pp. 1302.; Vol. XX, pp. 612. ; Vol. XXI, pp. 810.: 
Vol. XXIII, pp. 520.: Vol. XXXI, pp. 572. 

2 
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chief householders (probably, agriculturists} including the Brahmanas 
inhabiting Gulmagandhika and Sarhgohalika. The locality called 
Gulmagandhika is also mentioned in the Kalaikuri-Sultanpur plate 
under the form Gulmagandhika, and it is interesting that the 
latter form is also used in the present epigraph in a few cases. 
Likewise Sarhgohalika is mentioned in the other inscription with 
this difference that it is Sarhgohalika and in the singular in the 
present epigraph, but Sarhgohali and in the plural in the other. 
The plural number probably indicates that it was a group of 
villages. 

The address of the Ayuktaka and the adhikaraiya to the 
inhabitants of- Gulmagandhika or Gulmagandhikii and Sarhgohalika 
is to the following purport: This should be known to you that 
the following three persons of Pupfcavardhana, viz. the agricul¬ 
turist householder Kfjemaka who is a resident of Mulakavastuka, 
Bhoyila residing at Gulmagandhika and MahTdasa residing at the 
same place (Gulraagandhika) have informed us (i.e. the members of 
the adhikarana) beginning with our following selves—(1) Kuraaradeva, 
(2) Gai?<}a, (3) Prajapati, (4) Jye^hadaman, (5). Yadovisiju, (6) UmayaAas, 
(7) HariSarman, (8) Sarpapalita, (9) Hiranyagupta, (10) Kuraarayadas, 
(11) Kumarabhuti, (12) f$ivakuncja, (13) $iva, (14) a second &va, 
(15) Somavigiju, (16) Satyayisriu, (17) Kahkufci, (18) Nandadaman, 
(19) Vlranaga, (20) NariyanadSsa, (21) Rudra, (22) Bhava, (23) Guha, 
(24) Acyuta, (25) Kubera, X26) Sarvanaga, (27) Bhavanfiga, (28) 
iSridatta, (29) Bhavadatta, (30) Dhanavisnu, (31) Guparatha and 
(32) Naradeva. Nos. 1-4 of this list of the members of the 
adhikarana are called Vithi-mahattara or member of the Vithi 
council, the rest being called Kufumbin or agriculturist householder. . 

Of these 32 names, as many as 18, i.e. Nos. 1-4, 6-8,10-11, 
13-19, 24 and 27, are also found in the Kalaikuri-Sultanpur plate 
which offers a bigger list of the Vithl-mahattaras. The Vithl-mahattara 
Umaya4as of that record of 440 A. D. is called a mere Ku^umbin in 
the present document of 447 A. D. probably because he failed 
later to be elected to the Board of Elders. It may be noticed that the 
Kalaikuri-Sultanpur plate records a grant of land situated in 
Hasti4lr?a-VibhitakT, Gulmagandhika, Dhanyapa$alika and the 
village-group of Sarhgohali, while the land granted by the present 
epigraph was situated in Gulmagandhika or Gulmagandhika and 
Sarhgohalika, • • 



JAGADISHPUR AND KALAPdR PLATES ii 

The representation of Kgemika, Bhoyila and Malndasa contained 
the following : We are desirous of purchasing one kulyavapa of 
apratikara fallow land for dedicating it as an akfaya-nivi in favour 
of (1) the vihdra (Buddhist monastery), built for ‘the worshipful 
Arhats’, at the siddhayatana at Mecikamra in the southern part of 
the vithi, (2) the vihdrikd (small vihdra) built for the worship of ‘the 
Achats’ at Gulmagandhika, and (3) the temple built for the lord 
Sahasrarasmi (the Sun-god) at Gulmagandhika, the purpose of the 
gift being the making of provision for ball (offerings to creatures), 
caru (offerings to the manes) and sattra (reception of guests) and 
of repairs at the establishments. Since the sale of one kulyavapa 
of the above type of land at two dindras is prevalent in your vithi, 
you may please accept two dindras from us and let us have one 
kulyavapa of land.—By the expression ‘Arhats’, used in the record 
in the plural.' the Buddha appears to be indicated, the plural number 
signifying gaurava (venerableness). The expression apratikara is 
often explained as 'without the right of alienation’, ‘without yield 
of revenue'; but the word pratlkara is used in the RajataraAgipi 
(V. 170) in the sense of a compensatory allowance, so that apratikara 
may really mean ‘land for which no comepensatory allowances 
required to be paid by the government’. Dindra was the Gupta 
gold coin. 

On receipt of the representation from the three persons, the 
record-keepers ( pustapdla),' Sirfihanandin and Yadodiiraan, reported 
that the sale of the above type of land at the quoted price was 
prevalent in the vithi and that the proposal was in order ; then 
BhTma, the Kulika (representative of the artisan class on the board 
of administration), collected two dindras from the applicants, and 
one kulyavapa of land was made over to the three persons. Of the 
said land, six drotiavapas (i. e. } kulyavapa) purchased by all the three 
persons were entrusted to Balakui?<}a described as the Sramayakdcdrya, 
i. e. Buddhist religious teacher. The area must have been granted 
in favour of the two Buddhist establishments of which the said 
monk was apparently in charge. The remaining two droiyavapas 
(i. e. i kulyavapa) of land were purchased by Bhoyila and were 
given in favour of SSmbapura which seems to be the name of the 
religious establishment in which the Sun-god was installed and 


1. See Sircar, Ind. Ep, Gloss,, pp. 26, 259. 
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worshipped, probably so named because Samba, the most celebrated 
devotee of the Sun-god, was also worshipped in the shrine. It is 
stated further that out of these two dro^avdpas of land, one plot 
measuring one droqavnpa lay near the temple (i.e. the Sun temple) 
and was utilised for making a flower-garden for the shrine and for 
creating its ta\avd\aka, ‘adjoining land’, i.e. land granted in favour 
of a temple, at the time of its foundation, for its maintenance. 
The Sun temple at Gulmagandhika seems to have been founded by 
Bhoyila who was an inhabitant of the said village. The popularity 
of the Sun-god in Bengal in the age of the Guptas is an interest¬ 
ing information supplied by the inscription especially in view of 
the fact that the earliest Surya images discovered in Bengal, assigned 
to the Gupta age, come from Kumarpur and Niyamatpur in the 
Rajshahi District which has also yielded the copper plate under 
study. 1 Of greater interest seems to be the fact that Bhoyila 
was probably devoted to both the Buddha and the Sun-god. 

It is farther said that, out of the one kulyavapa (i.e. 8 drona- 
vdpas ) of gift land, an area of seven dronavdpas was situated in the 
north-eastern part of Gulmagandhika and one in the vicinity of 
the temple (i.e. the Sun-temple). The boundaries of the gift land 
are described as—(1) the kandara of a tank in the east ; (2) the 
deva-kandara of the tank of Dhanavi§nu (probably the Ku{umbin of 
the same name mentioned in the list of the members of the adhi- 
karana) in the south ; (3) ‘Nabhraka’s property’ in the west; and 
some kuvda or pond in the north. The word kandara means a 
cavity probably for enshrining a deity, so that kandara and deva- 
kandara here would mean the same thing. The following section of the 
inscription contains a prayer to the effect that the Vyavahdrins or 
administrators like the ISisayapatis (governors of districts), Ayuk - 
takas, Kutumbins or Adihkaraqikas (members of the board of 
administration) of any time should be good enough to protect the 
permanent endowment (akfaya-mvi) created by the document. This 
is followed by four of the usual imprecatory and benedictory stanzas, 
described as uttered by Vyasa. The date, viz. the 20th day of the 
month of Caitra in the year 128 no doubt of the Gupta era, i9 quoted 
in line 23. The concluding part of the record states that the 
document was written by Rudradasa and that the plate was heated 


1. Hist. Bang., VoJ. I. ed. R. C. Majumdar, p. 456. 
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(evidently for the purpose of affixing a seal) by a person whose name 
may be Susirfiha. Rudradasa either composed the document, or 
wrote the letters on the plate for facilitating the work of engraving. 

Of the geographical names mentioned in the record. Pup^a - 
vardhana was the name of a city situated at the site of modern 
Mahasthan in the Bogra District (East Pakistan) as well as of the 
province covering North Bengal, of which the headquarters were 
at the city in question. The name of &rfigavera can be traced in 
that of the present Singra Police Station in the Natore Sub- 
Division of the Rajshahi District, East Pakistan. The other places 
cannot be definitely located. 

Now that we have discussed the contents of the Jagadishpur 
copper-plate inscription, some of Siddhanta’s mistakes of reading and 
interpretation may be mentioned here by way of illustration. In the 
passage mentioning the applicants for the creation of the permanent 
endowment, we have read Pun$ravardhane ya(ye ) Mulakavastuba- 
v7istavya-ku^umbi-K^emaka(bali) Gulmagandhika-vdstavya-Bhoyilab tatr — 
aiva vdstavya-Mahidasdviha(sas-tair=iha), so that there were three 
residents of the city of Pun^ravardhana, viz. (1) the Kutumbin 
K?emaka hailing from MulakavastukS, (2) Bhoyila hailing froai 
Gulmagandhika, and (3) Mahldasa hailing from the same locality, 
i.e. Gulmagandhika. I have regarded the dual number in Mahidasdv 
— iha as an obvious error, because of the use of Bhoyilab in the first 
case-ending, and have explained the wrong use of the dual number 
as due to the fact that Bhoyila and Mahldasa both hailed from 
a locality different from Mulakavastuka. Siddanta reads Piuyjravar- 
dhaneya-Mtilakavastukd-vdstavya-kutumbi-ktemdka as an epithet of 
Gulmagandhika-vdstavya Bhoyila. I am sorry that this interpretation 
seems to me quite unconvincing. In the first place, Puijdravardhaneya 
in the sense of Puitfravardhana-vdstavya does not appear to be quite 
happy. Secondly, it is difficult to believe that the same person 
would be called not only Puydravardhaneya in the sense of Pundravar - 
dhana-vastavya , but at the same time also MWakavastukd-vastavya 
and Gulmagandhika-vdstavya, so that he would be represented as 
hailing from no less than three places. This seems to be quite 
unlikely. Thirdly, Ksemaka (cf. Ksemaka) is obviously a personal 
name ; but Siddhanta takes it as an adjective of Bhoyila in the 
sense of ‘&aiva’, even though it is not supported by the Sanskrit 
lexicons. 
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Siddhanta reads the passage dakfiriuhsaka{naihSake) vithya 0 , i.e. 
‘in the southern part of the vithl or subdivision’, as ddk^snA §aka 
vithya 0 which does not give any sense. 

It is said that three-fourths of the land, which were made a rent- 
free holding in favour of two Buddhist religious establishments, were 
entrusted to the Srava(ma)i}ak-acarya (i.e. Buddhist monk apparently 
in charge of the establishments) whose name was Balakui?4a. Siddhanta 
reads Srava(ma)nak-acarya as iravayaka casya which he fails to explain. 
In two defective passages, there is apparently reference to the 
devakula meaning the temple of the Sun-god which received 
one-fourth of the land. But Siddhanta did not realise it. There 
are many other minor errors in Siddhanta's transcript. 


2. Kalapur Plate assigned to Samanta Marondanfttha 

Sri Kamalakanta Gupta, M. Sc., B. L., Advocate of Sylhet in 
East Pakistan, published a book entitled Copper-plates of Sylhet , 
Vol. I ( 7th-llth Century A D.), in the year 1967. Thanks to the 
author,, copies of the work reached us in India. This work contains 
a section entitled “Kalapur Copper-plate of Samanta Marui?4a n atha 
(7th Century A.D.)” at pp. 68-83. The village of Kalapur lies under 
the jurisdiction of the Srimangal Police Station in the Maulavi 
Bazar Sub-Division of the Sylhet District. It is said that on the 
8th of May, 1963, while a plot of land in the said village was 
being prepared for sowing, the earthen container, in which the 
plate had been interred in the earth, broke at the stroke of a 
spade and a portion of the plate was exposed to view. The 
owner of the plot of land in question, Sri Mahendra Kumar Deb 
of Kalapur, brought the matter to the notice of Sri Yasodagovinda 
Goswami, and the news of the discovery of the inscription soon 
reached Sri Kamalakanta Gupta who received the plate for study 
from Sri Goswami. The plate measures 6'8 W by 10‘2 V and has a 
round seal (about 4‘4" in diameter) soldered to its proper right. 
The writing of the record on the plate is in a very bad state 
of preservation and the photograph of the obverse of the plate 
published by Sri Gupta is useless for the purpose of deciphermen". 
Thus the passages deciphered by Sri Gupta cannot be checked 
with the help of the illustration. The bronze seal aflixed to 
the plate is, however, in a good state of preservation, though its 
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photograph does not help us in checking the reading of the donor’s 
name embossed on it in a globular space to the proper right of the 
standing deity at the centre. 

The seal bears on its obverse, in relief, the figure of the 
standing GajalaksmT with two elephants on her two sides pouring 
water on her from two jars lifted by their trunks. Below the 
two elephants and on the two sides of the goddess are two 
human figures in a sitting posture with cdmara in hands. Below 
the goddess is the legend KumdrwtvUy-ddhikaranasya written in relief 
in characters of about the sixth century A.D. Above the human 
figure on the proper right of the goddess is a globular cavity. 
The upper part of its bed is occupied by the figure of a recumbent 
bull, and the lower part by the legend in relief which Sri Gupta 
reads as Sri-Marui^dandtha. As indicated above, these letters cannot 
be read from the illustration published by him. The reverse of the 
seal represents a full-blown lotus. 

The seal affixed to the Kalapur plate reminds us of the seals 
attached to such seventh-century records of South-East Bengal as the 
Kailan plate 1 2 of Praptapaiicamaha&abda ^rldharanarata and the 
Tippera plate 5 of Sdmanta Lokanatha. The upper part of the space 
on both these seals has the figure of the goddess GajalaksmI standing 
on a full-blossomed lotus and flanked above on both sides by two 
elephants holding water jars in their upraised trunks. On the seal 
of ^rldharajjarata, below the elephants, are the figures of two 
devotees who are also found in the act of pouring water, and beneath 
the Gajalakgml device there are two lines of writing.in raised letters— 
(1) irl-Samatatekvara-pad-dnudhydtasya (2) Kumdramaty-adhikara - 
nasya. Another line, afterwards embossed horizontally on the seal 
just to the right of the figure of LakamT, reads— h*~8r%dharanardtasya. 
The seal of Lokaniitha also contains a line reading— Kumaramlty* 
adhikaranasya in a script slightly earlier than that of another line 
which reads— Lokanathasya. 

The seals actually belonged to the adhikaraQa , i. e. the offiice of 
the board of administrators, attached to the Kumaramatya or the 
administrative officer ( Amdtya ) enjoying the status of a prince of royal 
blood, who was usually the ruler of a district or its subdivision. The 


1. Ind. Hist. Quart.. Vol. XXIII. pp. 221ff. 

2. Ep. Ind.. Vol..XV, pp. 301Q< . 
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names of Lokanatha and ^rldharaijarata were written on the seals 
apparently to indicate that they had countersigned the original 
documents afterwards incised on the copper-plates. The importance 
attached to the feudatory ruler ^rldharaijarSta and Lokanatha may 
suggest that they had risen to a semi-imdependent status. 1 

The use of slightly earlier characters on the seals is due to the 
fact that such seals or dies for moulding them were kept ready for 
use at the office of the Kumar&mfitya and that they were authenticated 
by embossing on them the names of the rulers of the time being. 

We have said above that the name of the ruler of the 
Sylbet region about the seventh century A. D., who authenticated _the 
Kalapur plate, has been read by Sri Gupta as Samanta Marujtfanatha, 
though the reading cannot be verified. Supposing that the reading 
is correct, Marundanatha may probably be regarded as another semi¬ 
independent subordinate of the Gau<?a king in the south-eastern 
areas of the latter’s kingdom like Lokanatha and the Ratas of the 
Tippera region (in Samatafa) and the Kha<)gas originally of the Dacca 
area in Vanga, but later ruling also over Samatat-a. 

The passages of the Kalapur copper-plate inscription that 
have been read by Sri Gupta appear to speak of Samanta 6rl- 
Marm?4anatha-bha^araka who was probably preceded in the rule 
of the area by Samanta-Sainyapati ^rlniitha. The grant seems to 
have been made at the request of Jayasvamin who had previously 
received one pataka of land (equal to 5 Jculyavapas or 40 dro$avdpas) 
on which he had built a ma[ha (temple or monastery) and installed 
therein an image of the god called Bhagavat Anantanarayana. The 
land granted by the present charter appears to be meant for the 
preservation of bali t caru and sattra in the temple of the said god 
and also for the maintenance of certain Traividya Brahmanas. • The 
gift land was created a rent-free holding styled agralidra. 


1, Elsewhere we have suggest'd that Jayatudgavar$a and JIvadhSraOa (father 
of ^rldhSraija) were refractory feudatories of the Paramtivara (i. e. king of 
Gau^a) of whom Lokanatha was a faithful subordinate, that Jayaturtgavarsa 
was subdued by LokanStha on behalf of his overlord who next sent him 
against Jivadh3raoa. and that JivadhScana had to pacify LokanStha and the 
king of Gau<Ja by the cession of territory. o5er of money and acceptance 
of subsidiary alliance. Lokanatha’s name may have been inserted in the 
legend on the seal to indicate the re-assertion of imperial authority over the 
territory recovered from JIvadbfiraga. See lr,d. Hist. Quart., loc. cit. 
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Among the interesting facts revealed by the record* one is 
that, although the donor of the grant had the bull as his emblem 
and was apparently a $aiva, he had no scruple in creating the agrahara 
in favour of the god Anantanarayai?a, no doubt a form of the god 
Vi?pu. We have numerous other cases of this kind even in the 
inscriptions of Bengal. 1 2 3 The fact is that, according to the custom 
of those days, Jayasvamin Qjust have paid a sum of money required 
for the creation of a rent-free holding, and the transaction was 
completed in the usual way. 8 • 

Another interesting fact is the name of the ruler—Marundanatha 
—if it has been correctly read. The name reminds us of the 
Muruijdas. Indian 1/rerary tradition refers to Muriqrfa rule at 
Pafaliputra about the second century A. D. sometime before the rise 
of the Guptas in the first quarter of the fourth century.* Ptolemy’s 
Geography (c. 145 A. D.) places the Maroundai' (supposed to be 
Muru$4a) in the same region. 4 5 It is thus possible that the Murui)4 as 
became powerful in Bihar even before the time of the Kusl^a king 
Vasudeva whose dates range between the years 64 (or 67) and 98 
(142-76 A-D.). The Chinese annals speak of an ambassador of 
the king of Fu-nan, who reached, about the second quarter of the 
third century A. D., the mouth of a large river (probably, the 
Ganges) after a long voyage from T’eu-kia-li (Takkola in Malay) 
and went up the river to the capital of the king of the Meu-luen 
(probably Murun4a), who sent the embassy back with a present of 
four horses of the Indo-Scythian country.* This possibly indicates 
the continuation of Muru^a rule till the middle of the third century 
A. D. As the Muru^as are believed to be Scythians, their occu¬ 
pation of Bihar may be explained if it is supposed that they were 
originally viceroys of the FTu?anas in Bihar or in Eastern India, 


1. Note that the Buddhist king DharraapSla (c. 770-810 A. D.) grmted four 
villages in favour o£ the god Bhagavnn-Nannanilrayaija-bhaltSraka at the 
request of Mahasamant-Sdhipati Nfiriiyanavarman who bad built o temple 
for the installation of the said god. See Maitreya, GaufalekhamdlS, P-16. 

2. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, pp. 1143. 

3. Cf. Raychaudhuri, PH A 1, 1938, p. 450 ; Sircar, Soma Problem of Kuf/Iria and 
Rajput History, pp. 63, 65-66. 

4. See Sircar, Cosmography and Geography in Early Indian Literature, p. 140. 
There is some doubt whether Ptolemy mentions Murutjda or Puijtfro. 

5. Comp. Hist. Ind., Vol. II. ed. K. A. Nilkanta Sastri. p. 774. 
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The existence of the Murun4as' in Eastern India is associated 
with the question of the expansion of Ku$ai?a rule in the said 
region. The circulation of Kuijapa gold and copper coins and their 
imitations in Eastern India is interesting in this connection. 
Considering the fact that there was practically no pre-Kuijana gold 
coinage in India, the reference in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 
to the prevalence of the gold coin calle^ 'caltis' in the land watered 
by the mouths of the Ganges can only mean the Kusa^a coinage.® 
Reference may also be made in this connection to the discovery* 
in Bengal, of a number of sculptures in which distinct affinities 
with the Ku§ana art idiom have been recognised. 1 2 3 The possibility 
of the expansion of KusSz^a rule in Bihar, Bengal and Orissa raises 
the question whether the Ku?ana hold on Eastern India was maintained 
through the Murupijas. 

The name of Marui?4anatha also reminds us of that of Queen 
Muruj?4adevl or Murup4asv5mim, wife of king JayanStha, and 
mother of king f$arvanatha (beginning of the sixth century A. D.) 
of Uccakalpa in the present Satna region of Madhya Pradesh. 4 
While MuruijdasvarainI may have been a Muruitfa princess, 
Marui)4anatha was possibly born of a princess of the Muruj?da clan. 
His name does not possibly prove the Murui>4a occupation of Sylhet. 


1. Cf. £aka-mururttfa in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta 
(Sircar. Select Inscriptions, Vol. I. pp. 266, text line 23). 

2. See Sircar, Problems of Kus&ya and Rdjpru History, p. 176 ; also Hist. Bcng„ 
Vol. I, ed. Mojumdar. p. 45. 

3. Cf. Saroswati, Early Sculptures of Bengal 1962. p. 45. 

4. CII, Vol. HI. pp. 128.132,138 ; Sircar, Sel. Ins., p. 391, 



LECTURE II 

Paschimbhag Plate of ^rfcandra, Regnal Years 5 

Of the five copper-plate grants of king ^ricandra of the 
Candra dynasty of South-East Bengal, discovered before the middle 
of the present century, four have been already published, viz. the 
Rampal, Kedarpur, Madanpur and Dhulla plates, the Idilpur plate, 
which is untraceable now, still remaining unedited. 1 2 Recently 
another copper-plate inscription of Srlcandra was discovered at 
the village of Paschimbhag in the Sylhet District of East 
Pakistan. In the year 1958, Sri Binod Bihari Chakravarti accidentally 
noticed a corner of the plate sticking out of the ground in a vacant 
plot of • land in the said village. The inscribed plate was dug up 
and, soon afterwards, it passed into the custody of Pandit Syamapada 
Kavyatirtha Bhattacharya of the village of Bhumiura near 
Paschimbhag. In 1961, Janab Aminur Rashid Chaudhury of Sylhet 
acquired it from the Pandit for the Historical and Archaeological 
Society, Sylhet. The copper-plate inscription, now preserved in 
the Museum of the said Society, was published with plates by 
Sri Kamala Kanta Gupta Chaudhury of the Sylhet Bar in the 
Nalini Kanta Bliattasali Commemoration Volume (pp. 166ff. and 
Plates XXXVI-XXXVII) edited by Prof. A. B. M. Habibullah. and 
published by the Dacca Museum in 1966.* A few years earlier, 
the same author published his transcript of the inscription in 
Bengali characters. Although the preservation of the writing is 
fairly satisfactory, certain parts of the published illustration of 
the writing on both sides of the plate are indistinct. However, 
the illustration helped us is determining some errors in 
Sri Gupta Chaudhury’s transcript and translation of the epigraph. 
We then prepared our own transcript and wrote an article on the 


1. Sec Ep. lnd., Vol. XII. pp. 1362. (Majumdar. Ins. Beng.. pp. 12.) ; Vol. XVII. 
pp. 1882, (Majumdar. op. tit., pp. 102.) ; Vol. XXVIII. pp. 512.. 3372. : 
Vol. XXXIII pp. 1342. ; cf. Vol. XVII, pp. 189-90 (Majumdar. op, cit., pp. 
166-67). 

2. A copy o£ this work was available to us as the contributor o£ a paper to 
the volume. ’Gupta Chaudhury’ sometimes calls himself 'Gupta' only. 
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inscription for publising it in the Epigraphia Indica. In the mean¬ 
time, Gupta Chaudhury republished the inscription in his book 
entitled Copper-plates of Sylhet (1967), to which reference has been 
made above and copies of which were available to us in India 
through the author’s courtesy. Sometime afterwards, Sri Gupta 
Chaudhury was kind enough to supply us with a set of better impre- 
sions of the writing which helped us in checking our transcript of 
the record. We are extremely thankful to Sri Gupta Chaudhury 
for the said acts of kindness. 

The inscription is written on both sides of a single plate having 
raised rims,- the seal affixed to its upper fringe leading to the break 
in the continuity of the writing in the first two lines both on the 
obverse and the reverse. The emblem on the seal is the Dharmaca - 
kra found on the seals not only of the other records of ^ricandra 
and of those of the other rulers of the Candra family, but also of 
those of other Buddhist rulers of Bengal including the Palas. The 
legend in the lower part of the surface of the seal reads iri-Sri- 
candradeva. The weight of the plate together with the seal is said 
to be about 11.5 seers (nearly 24 pounds). The charter was issued 
in the 5th regnal year of dncandra (c- 925-75 A.D.), i-e. about 
930 A.D.). This seems to be one of the earliest records of the 
Candra king whose latest known date, supplied by the Madanpur’ 
plate, referred to above, is the regnal year 46. 1 

There are 28 lines of writing on the obverse and 37 on the 
reverse of the Paschimbhag plate, so that the record is written in 
65 lines. The characters, like those in the other grants of Sricandra, 
belong to the East Indian alphabet of the tenth century A. D. when 
Gau4I was emerging out of Siddhamatrka. The engraving is neatly 
done and credit for it has been rightly claimed on behalf of the 
engraver Haradasa in the concluding stanza. The language of the 
inscription is Sanskrit and the composition consists of both prose 
and verse. Some personal names indicate Prakrit and DesI influence. 

We know that the introductory stanzas in Srlcandra's 
charters are not exactly the same in number and composition in the 
different records, though several verses are common to all of them. 
Thus, of the 15 introductory stanzas in the present record, some 


1. £p> lnd., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 3371L 
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well-known verses found in most of the other epigraph are absent 
while seven stanzas of this epigraph are not noticed in any of the 
hitherto published charters of the king. 

The inscription begins with the Siddham symbol followed by 
the benedictory expression svasti. Then follow the fifteen intro¬ 
ductory stanzas. 

Verse 1, also found at the beginning of the other charters of 
SrTcandra, is in adoration of the Buddhist trinity—the Jina (i.e. Lord 
Buddha), Dharma and Sangha. This is no doubt because the Candras 
were followers of the Buddhist faith. The said verse is followed in 
some of ^ricandra’s records by another saying that Purpacandra, 
the progenitor of the dynasty, was born in the family of the Candras 
of Rohitagiri and that his name occurred in documents engraved 
on the pedestals of images as well as on pillars of victory and plates of 
copper. This shows that the Candra family hailed from Rohitagiri 
(modern Rohtasgadh in the Shahabad District, Bihar) and Purpa- 
candra was a ruling chief of some importance. Instead of this verse, 
the said Purpacandra is introduced in our epigraph in another stanza 
(verse 2) which is found in the Kedarpur plate wherein, however, 
it was not fully legible. It says that there was a fortunate person 
named Purpacandra whose shameless enemies, on being defeated, 
took shelter under the unique umbrella created by the dust raised by 
his array. 

Verse 3, which is found in the Kedarpur plate, introduces 
Suvarpacandra as the son of Purpacandra and compares him with 
pure gold even though, unlike gold, he was neither tested in fire nor 
weighed on balance. We know that some other grants of ^ricandra 
introduce Suvarpacandra in a different stanza stating that the said 
prince became a follower of the Buddha as if because he had been 
bom in the family of the Moon-god who bears on his lap the Buddha 
born as hare in a previous birth (Sa&aka-jataka). Suvarpacandra 
may have been the first Buddhist king of the family. Verse 4 is 
also found in several of ^rlcandra’s charters and states that 
Suvarpacandra was so named by the people because, when he 
was in his mother’s womb, the queen satisfied her longing by seeing 
the rising moon and, as a result, obtained the son comparable to the 
moon in beauty. 

Verse 5, which is not found in the published records of ^ri- 
candra, indroduces king Trailokyacandra (c. 905-25 A.D.), whose 
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great fame spread over the three worlds, as the son of Suvamacandra. 
The transcript and translation of this stanza as published by Gupta 
Chaudhury are not free from errors. Trailokyacandra is here 
compared once to the moon whose rise caused the oozing away of 
the moonstones that were the eyes of [the heroes] captured by him. 
He is also said to have been afraid of scandal and to have resembled 
the full evening twilight to the lotuses that were the congregations 
[of his rivals]. Trailokya was like the rising clouds to the groups 
of thirsty Cataba birds (i.e. was liberal to the supplicants). He was 
also the watcher of the activities of his soldiers and his subjects, and 
this reminds us of Dillpa’s description in the Raghuvam§a (I. 17) as 
the restrainer of his subjects from moving away from the right 
track. The mention of soldiers in this connection is interesting 
because they generally committed atrocities in the land of the 
defeated enemy. 1 2 

The next stanza (verse 6) is found in some of ^rlcandra’s 
published charters and states that the said king (Trailokyacandra), 
being desirous of conquering the earth bounded by the four oceans, 
but having no greed for wealth, destroyed his enemies by his sword. 

Verse 7 throws welcome light on the capital of the Samatafa 
country. The Ashrafpur (Dacca District) copper-plate grants* of 
king Devakha4ga (middle of the seventh’ century A. D.) of the 
Khadga dynasty of East Bengal were issued from the royal residence 
at Karmanta which may have been, the capital of the Kha<]gas. 
Because a gold-covered SarvS^i image, 3 caused to be made by 
Devakhadga’s queen Prabhavatl, was discovered at Deulbadi about 
14 miles to the south of Comilla (Tippera District) and the official 
designation Karmantapala occurring in the Nartte6vara image 
inscription 4 found at Bharella under the Badkamta Police Station 
of the Tippera District was understood as ‘the Lord of Karmanta’ 
(though it really means ‘Superintendent of the royal barns’), N. K. 
Bhattasali was inclined to believe that Karmanta was the capital 
of the Samata$a country (which, in his opinion, covered the Tippera 
and Noakhali Districts together with the eastern half of the 


1. Cf. Sewell, Hist. Ins. S. lnd,. p. 57. 

2. Proc. ASB. 2890, p. 249 ; 1891, p. 119; Men. ASB, Vol I, pp. 89/1. 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 359. 

4. Ibid,, p. 351, 
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Mymensing and Dacca Districts and the greater part of the Sylhet 
District) and that the city stood at the site of modern Badkamta 
(literally ‘the Bigger Karata’) about three miles from Bharella, 1 2 * It 
is difficult to accept all these views. In the first place, ‘the eastern 
half of the Dacca and Mymensing Districts and the greater part of the 
Sylhet District’ do not appear to have formed any part of Samatafa. 
Secondly, the discovery of the Kailan copper-plate 9 inscription of king 
^ridharaparKta of Saraata(ja shows that, about the middle of the 
seventh century A. D. when the Khadgas were ruling over the Dacca 
region of Vanga, the Ratas were holding sway over Samatafa, 
although very soon Devakha4ga extirpated Rata rule and annexed 
Samatafca to bis dominions. It therefore seems that Devakba4ga's 
capital was somewhere in the Dacca region. Thirdly, the said 
Kailan inscription and the Tippera plate* of Bhavadeva suggest 
that the capital of Samata^a in the seventh and the following cen¬ 
turies was not at Karmanta, but at the city of Devaparvata on the 
river KsIrodS. This river is the modern Khira or Khirnai which is 
the dried up river course traceable as branching off from the Gomati 
just west of the town of Comilla. It flows by the eastern side of the 
Mainamati hills and skirts their southern end near the Chandimura 
peak where another branch of the river meets it flowing by the 
western side of the hills. The river thus surrounds the sourhern 
end of the Mainamati hills where the ancient hill-fort of Deva¬ 
parvata seems to have been situated, and then runs south-west to 
fall into the Dakatiya river. 4 Further light has now been thrown on 
Devaparvata, the capital of the Samataja country during the early 
medieval period, by verse 7 of the Paschimbhag plate under study. 

The stanza which mentions the city of Devaparvata on the 
K^Iroda river in the Samatata country while describing the exploits 
of Trailokyacandra (c. 905-25 A.D.), the father of Sricandra, runs 
as follows:— 

Kfirodam- anu Devaparvata iti krlmat - tad - etat-puram, 
yatr=*cigantu-janasya vismaya-rasah Kamboja-vartt-adbhutaih / 
Lalambi-vanam — atra navika-Satair ■= anvifya siddh-aufadhi - 
vyahdra iti ha 6rutas = Samatafan^nirjjitya yat-sainikaih // 

1. Loc. ciu 

2. 1HQ, Vol. XXIII, pp. 221ff. 

• 3. JAS, Letters. Vol. XVII. 1951. pp. 83Jf. 

4. I HQ, Vol. XXm. pp. 225-26. 
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The verse may be interpreted as follows: After having 
conquered Saraata$a, Trailokyacandra’s soldiers exclaimed, “That 
prosperous Devaparvata lying on the KsTroda is this city where the 
visitor has the feeling of astonishment at the wonderful reports about 
the Karabojas,” and having searched the Lalambi forest in the area 
through hundreds of boatmen, they heard the tales about the superbly 
efficacious medicinal herbs.—Unfortunately, Gupta Chaudhury 
commits two errors in reading the verse : (1) He’ reads KaTrodam => 

emu as K&rod-ambu (which violates the metre), and (2) the word 
naviha is read by him as vatika. His translation of the stanza con¬ 
sequently runs as follows: “In consequence of the strange news 
of Kamboja, the newcomers to this illustrious* capital, like the venerable 
mountain (i. e. the Mandara Mountain) in the waters of the Kjlroda 
[sea] were struck with feelings of wonder, whose soldiers conquered 
Samatafca where was situated the forest of Lalamvl traditionally said 
to have been filled with sure medicinal herbs sought for by hundreds 
of persons suffering from morbid affectation of the nervous system.” 

The verse offers much valuable information. In the first place, 
it speaks of the conquest of the Samatata country, i. e. the present 
Tippera-Noakhali region of South-East Bengal within East Pakistan, 
by the Candra king Trailokyacandra. It has to be remembered in 
this connection that Trailokyacandra is sometimes described as the 
mainstay of the royal fortunes of the kings of Harikela (i. e. Sylhet) 
even though he is represented as the king essentially of Candradvlpa. 1 * III, 
The claims of Trailokyacandra have now to be read along 
with his son ^rlcandra’s rule over Vanga, Samatata and 
fSrihafta (Sylhet) with his capital at Vikramapura in Vanga. 

In the second place, the reference to Devaparvata in the 

Paschimbhag plate supports the evidence of the Kailan and 
Tippera plates and suggests that the city lying on the bank 
of the K?Iroda river was the capital of the Samatata country. 

The reference to hundreds of boatmen in the verse under study 

reminds us of the description of the Kslroda river in the Kailan 
plate as neiubhir=aparimitdbhir = uparacita-kula. Thirdly, shortly 
before the Candra invasion of Samatata, the city of Devaparvata 
seems to have been devastated'by the Kambojas. The name Kamboja 

1. Cf. ddhdro Harikela-rdja-bakuda-cchatra-smitanSih inydiii >aS = candr-opapade 

babhuva nrpalir-dvlpc Dilfp-opamah (N. G. Majumdar. Ins. Beng„ Vol, 

III, p. 4, text lines 9-10). See Ep. Ind„ Vol. XXVIII, p. 338. 
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is probably the Sanskritised form of the name of the Koch people 
of North Bengal, 1 2 3 a few kings of the same clan being known from 
their inscriptions to have been ruling in the northern and south¬ 
western regions of Bengal in the tenth century A. D. a Lastly, the 
LalambT-vana, which is no doubt the present Lalraai in the name 
Mainamati-Lalmai ridge, seems to have been famous for its medicinal 
herbs. Its mention in the present context throws welcome light 
on the controversy regarding the identification of Rohitagiri 
mentioned in Candra records as the original home of the Candras. 
Most scholars identified Rohitagiri with modern Rohtasgadh in the 
Shahabad District of Bihar; but N. K. Bhattasali suggested that 
Rohitagiri might be the Sanskritised form of Lalmai , i.e. Lal-mfyi or 
‘red earth’. Of course, the modification of Lal-mati to Lal-rriai seems 
to be philologically improbable. In any case, the verse under study 
mentioning Lalmai as Lalambt shows that Bhattasali’s suggestion is 
wrong and that it offers no challenge to the identification of 
Rohitagiri with Rohtasgadh. 8 

Verse 8 of the Pashchimbhag plate is also interesting to the 
student of history. It is not found in any other of ^ricandra’s 
grants, and there are likewise errors in Gupta Chaudhury’s reading 
and translation of the verse. It says that the forces of the victorious 
Trailokyacandra enjoyed, out of curiosity, the famous curds of the 
Vanga country at the village of Kp^a&kharin and its hamlets, next 
drank the waters of the river Surunga and the .'allied streams in the 
forests girdling Mt. Vindhya and finally reached Mt. Malaya where 
their own tumult became mixed up with the dull sound of the 
flow of waters of the Kaveri in which stones were falling from 
the Malaya. This is the conventional account of Trailokya- 


1. The Koch people now call themselves RajvnmSI. See Whitworth, Anglo- 
Indian Dictionary, p. 167. Another Mongoloid people called Mech ruled 
Assam from the middle of the 7ch to the beginning of the eleventh century 
A. D. Their tribal name was Sanskritised as Mlcccho. 

2. See the Bangadh pillar inscription of Kunjaraghat5var$a, the lord of Gauda, 
belonging to the Kamboja race (Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions. No. 1726) 
and the Irda (Bilasore District, Orissa) plate of the Buddhist P. Af. P. 
NayapSla who belonged to the Kamboja family, was the younger brother 
of the chief NSrSyapapala and the successor of P. M. P. RHjyapala, was 
born of the queen BhSgyadevi and granted land in the Dap<Jabhukti- 
mafldaln in the VardhoraSna-bhukti (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXII, pp. 155fl.). 

3. Cf. Hist, Bong., Vol. I, cd. R. C. Majumdar, p. 194. 

4 
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candra’s digvijaya in the secondary cahravarti-k$etra of South India 
described here as bounded by the Vanga country, the Vindhya and 
Malaya mountain ranges and the river KaverT. 1 It has little histo¬ 
rical basis and merely indicates the fact that Trailokyacandra claimed 
to be an independent monarch. The river KaverT rises in the 
Western Ghats and runs through Coorg and the other Districts of 
Southern Mysore as well as the Coimbatore, Salem, Tiruchirapalli 
and Tanjavur Districts of Tamil Nadu to fall into the Bay of 
Bengal. According to the Pur anas, it springs from the Sakya and 
not from Malaya •,* but the RSmayaQa* mentions it along with 
the Malaya and this suggests the inclusipn of the southern part of the 
Western Ghats upto the source of the KaverT in Coorg within the 
Malaya range, even though the Malaya is often identified with the 
Travancore bills. The village of Kpji?a6ikharin in the Vanga 
country and the Surunga-nadT flowing through the Vindhyan region 
do not appear to be known from any other source. It seems 
that the curds of Vanga, in which the division ( bhaga) of 
Vikramapura (Dacca District) was situated according to early 
medieval records, 4 had a name in Candradvlpa (Buckergunge 
District) which was Trailokyacandra’s original dominions. Gupta 
Chaudhury reads caitga for Vanga in tbe passage bhuhtva Vanga- 
dadhtni KrtyaMchari-grame?u and translates it as ‘drinking nice 
coagulated milk out of curiosity in villages ensconced amidst 
black hills'. 8 

Verse 9 introduces Trailokya’s beloved queen named Kaficika. 
The stanza, with some variations, occurs in several other records 
of firlcandra, though the queen’s name in all those cases is 
Kaficana, and not Kaficika. The queen was probably known by 
both the names, Kaficana being apparently more popular than 

1. Cf. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, pp. 13-15. 
Southern Bengal here 6ce ms to be included in the South Indian cakravarti- 

‘ hsetra. 

2. Ibid., pp. 52-53. 

3. See IV. 4L 14-15. 

• 4. Cf. N. G. Majuradar, Ins. Beng., Vol. HI, pp. 125.137.146. 

5. Trailokyacandra’s success against Vortga was formerly conjectured on the 
basis of the following passage read by A. H. Dani in some of the newly 
discovered Candra records: 

tasy = abhyunnati-iSlina[i pracayino Vangasya mukta-manilt. 

Unfortunately, as we shall s;e below, the word vaftiasya (variiSaya) has been 
wrongly read here as Varigasya, 
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KaficikS.j Verse 10, found also in several other records, intro¬ 
duces ^rlcandra as the son of Trailokyacandra compared to 
Indra, from the said queen and states that the prince was born 
on the auspicious configuration of planets called raja-yoga. Verse 
11 is likewise found in some other grants of ^rlcandra and says that 
the said king brought the earth under his sole umbrella and put all 
his enemies in prison-houses. 

The following three stanzas are not found in any of the other 
charters of $r!candra and their text and translation published by 
Gupta Chaudhury are erroneous. Verse 12 says that ^ricandra’s 
forces, in the course of their conquest of the Kamarupa country 
(i.e. Assam), entered the woodlands near the Lohitya (i.e. the 
Brahmaputra) which were covered by the clouds that were the 
flying she-pigeons, had banana groves that were tawny owing to 
the ripening of the leaves or fruits and in which monkeys were 
roaming, had many plains on which drowsy yaks were ruminating 
leisurely, and were dark owing to the black aloe trees.* The 
importance of the verse lies in the fact that it refers to an invasion 
of Kamarupa by Srlcandra, which is not mentioned in any of his 
published records, although the Paschimbhag plate is one of his 
earliest grants. As we shall see below, the copper-plate grants of 
his successors refer to such achievements; cf. verse 5 of both the 
Mainamati plates of La^ahacandra discussed in the following 
lecture. 


1. The words bdnchd and kdnchl arc used by the Nepalese in the Senses res¬ 
pectively of the youngest brother and sister or boy and girl. If the queen’s 
name can be taken to have derived from Nepalese hancM. she may have been 
a N*palcse princess. Nepalese bdncht S is the same as Bengali kdrjKd and 
Hindi baccd (fem. kacci) used in the sense of raw, unripe, immature (opp. 
pSkS. pakkd, ripe, mature); cf. Bengali kaci ; also bdtycd-rdtttft (i.e. a young 
widow). See Turner’s Comp. Diet., s.v. kacca, 

2. Cf. 

Yat-sainyalfi bila Kamarfipa-vijaye rohat-bapotl-ghand 
nirvvif/dli bhalapdba-pinga-badall-buflja-bhramad-vdnardli / 
romanth-8lasa-baddha-nidra-camarT-samsci>Ua-prd>Uardlt 
Lohityasya vanaslhall-parisard[i bdl-dginu-fyd/naldfr // 

The word bhalapdka is apparently a mistake for dalapaka or phalapaka ; but 
the visarga at the end of the previous word probably supports phalapdka. 
Gupta.Chaudhury speaks of 'monkeys roaming in bhalapas (i.e. marking-nut 
trees), Kapidga and plantain groves’. 
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Verse 13 states that Sricandra’s soldiers, in their eagerness 
to conquer Uttarapatha, recited the following for a long time : 
“This is that Citra&la river covered with beautiful storax plants 
and this is the river Pu?pabhadr5 marked by valleys full of the 
rustling sound of the palmyra leaves,” as if they were learned 
.Brahmajias reciting hymns .ot the proper time at the sight of the 
local deities on the Himagiri (Himalayas). Of the two rivers, 
the Citra4iln is mentioned in the Mahabharata and the Puspabbadrii 
in the Bhagavata Pur ana, 1 the latter now being a small stream 
to the north of the Brahmaputra near Gauhati. 2 3 It is well known 
that Uttarapatha was the name of the northern division of India, 
which included the Himalayan region. The author of the inscription 
apparently locates the KaraarQpa country (also called Pragjyoti?a) 
in Uttarapatha. This is supported by *the Mahabharata and 
Kalidasa’s RaghuuaMa t while the Puranas and later works like 
Raja^ekhara’s Kavyamlma'nisa locate Kamarupa or Pragjyoti?a in 
the eastern division. 8 Like verse 12, this stanza also refers to 
{■Jrlcandra’s invasion of Assam. 

Verse 14 states how king Sricandra propitiated the god of 
war by his own deeds of valour and brushed off the patrahguli 
(lines of painting drawn with a finger dipped in coloured sandal 
paste, etc.) decoration on the breasts of the Yavana women, 
made the cheeks and abdomen of the Hviua women covered 
with the wounds of scarification carried out in grief 4 * * and put 
an end to the fickleness in the glances of the Utkala women 
intoxicated by toddy. Here we have an indirect reference to 
fecandra’s victory over the Yavanas (some foreign people, probably 
meaning here the Muhammadans), Hupas (settled in the western 
and north-western regions of India) and Utkalas (people of 


1. See Monier-Wiliiaius' Sanshrit-English Dictionary, ay. citra ( Mahdbharata, 
VI, 9.30) and puypa. Gupta Chaudhury fails to notice the reference to 
the CitraSila river in the stanza. He interprets Uttarfipatha as ’die 
northern region’. 

2. Cf. P. N. Bliottacharya, Kamartlptisfisanavalt, p, 168. 

3. See Sircar. Cosmography and Geography in Early Indian Literature, pp. 65, 69, 
103. Among Inter authors. Kalhapa of Kashmir (in Uttarfipatha) places 
Pragjyotisa in Uttarfipatha. Cf. RajatararigittI, IV. 163-76. 

4. In the passage loka-pracchana-jarjaram. Gupta Chaudhury reads pracchanna 

which does not suit the metre. He also misses what the author of 

the cpigrapbic text says about the Hupa custom, 
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Orissa), though the language appears to indicate the poet’s skill 
in versification rather than his love for historical truth. The 
womenfolk of the Yavana and UtkaJa countries are described 
as fond respectively of painting their breasts and of drinking 
toddy. It may be mentioned here that painting the breasts was 
quite popular with Indian women, 1 2 3 though we are not sure 
whether the custom was also prevalent among foreigners. 8 More 
interesting is the custom of the Huna widows scarifying their 
cheeks and the lower front of their body especially because 
Kalidasa's Raghuvtfh&a (IV. 68) speaks of the same custom as 
kapola-pfyana (scarification of the cheeks) which was popular with 
the Huna widows. 8 The purpose of the Hu?a custom was 
apparently to render the widows ugly so that nobody may be 
eager to woo them. 

Verse 15, with which the introductory part of the inscrip¬ 
tion ends, is found in a few of ^rlcandra’s other grants. It 
says that the multitude of dust arising as a result of the Candra 
king’s battles reached heaven, and there it was received by the 
Elephants of the Quarters who have a longing for it, but was 
avoided by the gods who remained at a distance because they 
are unable to shut their eyes, 4 * and also lent a false whiteness 
to the black hair of the heavenly damsels. 

The above introductory section is followed by the text of 
the grant proper in prose which is a remarkable document of 
great importance for the reconstruction of the cultural history 
of Eastern India as we shall see. 

The charter was issued from the jaya-skandhdvara at 
Vikramapura which lay in Vanga and to which the capital must 
have been transferred from Candradvipa before the 5th regnal 
year of f^rxeandra either by himself or by his father. The donor 
of the grant is then introduced as Paramasaugata Paramekvara 


1. Cf. RaghuvaiMa. XII1. 55. It was also called pair a. pairavalU, pairabfuviga, 
pairalckhd. palravallarJ, etc. 

2. If it can be believed that the Yavanos ore the same as the MIeccbos of 
PrSgjyotija. they may be regarded as an indigenous people of Indio. 

3. See gatdbdakaumudl (Nagpur Museum Centenary Volume), 1964. p. 131: also 
Sircar, Stud. Soc. Adm. Anc. Med. Ind., Vol. I. pp. 216-18. 

4. CL, animifa or a/iimcja, 'a god’ (cf. Siiupdlavadka. V. 27) ; also Hopkins, 

Epic Mythology, p. 57. referring to the Makdbharata, HI. 57. 23f. 
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Paramabha^araba Maharajadhiraja ^ncandradcva who meditated on 
(or was favoured by) the feet of Paramasaugata Paramehvara 
Paramabha^taraba Mahardjadhiraja Trailokyacandradeva. It may be 
noticed that, in the later grants of f^rlcandra, his father is 
mentioned only with the title Mahcirajadhiraja, though * he is 
endowed with the full imperial style in the present epigraph. 
The donor’s address in respect of the grant is then issued to 
the people associated with ( samupagata ) l 2 3 * the three vifayas or 
districts of Garala, Pogara and Candrapura together with the 
half (or parts) of Vetjika attached to Satala-Vargaja, all within 
the maydala (division) of fSrlhafta (Sylhet) belonging to the bhubti 
or province of PuijiJravardhana. It is well known that the 
territory of Pur><Jcavardhana originally comprised the districts of 
North Bengal and had its headquarters at modern Mahasthan 
in the Bogra District of East Pakistan, though its jurisdiction 
later extended, probably due to the expansion of the Pala empire, 
over Vahga comprising the bhdga of Vikraraapura in the Dacca 
region and also over the Kho^i-visaya in the present 24-Parganas 
District. The Mehar plate 8 has shown that Samatata formed a 
part of the same Pui^ravardhana-bhukti, and we now learn from 
the Paschimbhag plate that the said bhubti also included the 
£rlha^a-mei?4ala. 

As in the other records of Sricandra, the people addressed by 
the king are enumerated as follows :* (1) Rajni (queen), (2) Ranaba 
(subordinate ruler), (3) Rajaputra (prince), (4) Mahasandhivigrahiba 
(minister for war and peace), (5) Mahasainyapati (command er of 
forces), (6) Mahamudradhibfta (keeper of the seals), (7) Mahabia- 
pataliba (record-keeper), (8) Padamulika (private secretary), (9) 
Mahaprafthara (minister on attendance), (10) Mahatantradhibfta 
(officer in charge of administration), (11) Mahasarvadhiki'ta (Chief 
Minister), (12) Mahabaladhibaranxha (officer of the military depart¬ 
ment), (13) Mahavyuhapati (officer of the military department), (14) 
Maiyfalapati (governor of a division), (15) Koftapala (keeper of a 
fort), (16) Daubsadhasadhaniba (officer in charge of emergency), (17) 

1. For the meaning of the expression, cf. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, pp. 16111.; 
also Ep. Ini., Vol.. XXXV, pp. 287fl. 

2. Sec Ep. Ind,, Vol. XXVII. pp.:I82-91. 

3. For the official designations, see Sircar, Indian Epigraphical Glossary, s. v.: 

also Indian Epigraphy, pp. 35111. 
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Cauroddharaiylta (officer in charge of the recovery of stolen goods). 

(18) Naubala-hasty-a&va-go-mahis-aj-avikodi-vyaprtaka (officer in 
charge of navy, elephants, horses, cattle, buffalo, goat, sheep, etc.), 

(19) Gaulmiha (officer in charge of an outpost), (20) Saulkika (toll 
collector), (21) DantfiJca (police officer), (22) Dan$apa&ika (policeman), 
(23) Dan#anayaka (judicial or military officer), (24) Vifayapati 
(governor of a district), and others mentioned in the adhyahsa-pracara 
(notification regarding the heads of departments), but not indicated 
in the grant such as officials of the categories of Cata (head- 
constable) and Bha\a (constable), the rural folk and agriculturists 
headed by the Brahmapas. These were duly honoured, exhorted 
and ordered in respect of the grant made. 

It is then stated that the said tbree^ vtfayas were bounded in 
the east by the embankment at Byhatko^ta, in the south by the 
Mani-nadi, in the west by the canals called Jujju and Ka^haparpT 
and the river called VetraghanghT, and in the north by the Kosiyara- 
nad». Of these, the Kosiyara is the well-known Kusiyara river 
running through the Sylhet District, and the big area, comprising 
more than three vi$ayas or districts and forming the gift land, was 
situated to the south of the said river. According to Gupta 
Chaudhury, 1 this liver is mentioned as Kau6ika in the Nidhanpur 
plates and the Candrapurl-vi?aya known from that record is the 
same as the Candrapura-visaya of the present epigraph. It should 
be noted, however, that the Nidhanpur plates mention the agrahara- 
bsetra of Mayuradalmala in the Candrapurl-vifjaya as bounded by 
the dried up Kau4ika in the east, south-east and north-west. Of 
the other names, Gupta Chaudhury identifies the Mapi-nadT with 
the present Manu river, the Jujju (read by him as Jujnu ) canal with 
the" modern Jujnachhara and the VetraghanghT with the present 
Ghunghi river, all in the Sylhet District. The Manu river rises in 
the Tippera hills and runs through the Maulavi Bazar Sub-Division. 
The Jujnachhara i3 a small stream rising from the hills on the 
western border of Maulavi Bazar and flowing through the Habiganj 
Sub-Division. Gupta Chaudhury says that, in the same region, 
there are two rivers called Batari and Ghungi,* and the name of 
the former may be reflected in the first part of the old name 
VetraghanghT. 

1. P. N. Bnattacharya, op. cil., pp. 16-17. 26. 

2. See his paper in the Yutavfi/ri (Sylhet), dated 14. 8.1964. 
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Next it is stated that the area within the said boundaries was 
transformed into a hrahmapura (Brahmana settlement) which was 
given the name f^rlcandrapura no doubt after the king’s name. In 
the said 6rlcandrapura, the following grants were then announced. 

The first block of land measuring 120 patakas was granted 
to the god Brahman for his matha or temple, the existence of which 
in Sylhet during the 10th century is of considerable importance, 
because independent worship of the said god was not popular in 
ancient and medieval India, 1 2 Moreover, the details of the grant of 
120 patakas of land, given in the charter, show that the matha 
was a big religious establishment, the like of which is hardly noticed 
in North Indian records. Out of the said land, distribution was 
made as follows: I.—10 patakas (each measuring 10 dronas ) were 
allotted to a teacher for exposition of the Candra (i.e. the Candra - 
vyakarana or the grammar of Candragomin); II.—10 patakas for the pal 
(maintenance) and ghutika (‘chalk’, expenses) for 10 students ; III.—5 
patakas for the daily offering of food to 5 guest ( apurva , i.e. atithi ) 
Brahmanas ; IV.—1 pataka to the Brahmaria who built the temple ; 
V.—1 pataka to the accountant or astrologer (gapaka) ; yi.—2| 
patakas to the scribe ( kayastha ); VII.—£ pataka to each one of the 4 
florists, 2 oilmen ( tailikas ), 2 potters ( kumbhakara ), 5 players on 
the drum called hahala ( kahalika ), 2 conchshell-blowers (bahkha- 
vadaka), 2 players on the big drum called ifhakk&i 8 players on 
the dragatfa (kettle-drum), 22 servants ( karmakara ) and coblers 
(carma-kara) (i.e. in all 23* patakas) ; VIIL— 2 patakas to the dancer 
( nata); IX.—2 patakas to each of the 2 carpenters ( sulradhara ), 
2 masons ( sthapati ), and 2 blacksmiths (karmakara)— (i.e. in all 12 
pa(akas) ; X—.$ pataka to each of the 8 maid-servants (ceftfca, 
probably devadasi) —(i.e. 6 patakas in all) ; and XI.—47 patakas for 
repairs (navakarman) to be carried in the temple establishment. 
This accounts for 120 patakas. 

It is interesting to note that a Brahmana; whose name is not 
mentioned, was the founder of the ma{ha and apparently arranged 
for the creation of the free holding in favour of the temple by 
depositing the usual fee to the king’s treasury.* The allotment of a 
plot of land to him reminds us of a similar provision made in the 


1. The Classical Age, ed. R. C. Majumdar, pp. 365-66. 

2. Cf. Indian Epigraphy, pp. 114ff. 
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Kailan plate. 1 2 3 The mention of a pafaka as made of 10 dronas is 
interesting since the Gunaighar (Tippera District) plate of 507 A.D. 
mentions a pataka as equal to 40 dronavdpas {dronas).* The pafaka of 
the present inscription was therefore £ of the pataka of the Gunai¬ 
ghar plate, if of course the droyavapa indicated the same area in both 
the cases. The dronavapa seems to have been originally equal to 
about 5 bighas or roughly acres of land.* If such was the case, 
the pd\aka of the present epigraph was not less than 15 acres and 
120 patakas at least about 1800 acres. Another interesting fact in 
this section is the reference to the popularity of the Candra-vya- 
kara$a. This reminds us of the tradition according to which its 
author, the celebrated Buddhist savant Candragomin (5th-6th century 
A.D.), lived in Candradvlpa, the original territory of the Candra 
dynasty, for many years. 4 5 

The second block of land measuring 280 patakas was granted in 
favour of the god Vaidvanara (Agni), YogesSvara (aspect of Siva), 
Jaimani (often called Jaimini in other works) and Mahakala (aspect 
of £iva), worshipped in the four ddantarlya (foreign) mafias and the 
four Vangiila mafias. The installation of the same group of four 
deities in two adjacent establishments is curious and may be due to 
rivalry between the Vangalas and outsiders. The reference to the 
temple of the fire-god 'Agni-Vaisvanara is interesting, since there is 
little 'evidence of the independent worship of this deity. The 
mention of Jaimani’s temple is, however, still more interesting, 
because it was hardly known that the celebrated founder of the 
Purva-mlmaihsS school of philosophy was deified and worshipped. 6 
Of course, the deification is not unnatural since we hear of the 
existence of a temple at Gangasagara at the mouth of the Bhaglrathi. 
in which Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya system of philosophy, 


1. 1HQ. Vol. XXIII. p. 236. 

2. See Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, p. 416. 

3. Cf. ibid., p. 414. . . 

4. See Hist. Beng., Vol. I. cd. R. C. Majumdar, pp. 29Sff.; tfabti Cult and TQra. 
cd. Sircar, p. 130 ; also Sircar, Studies in the Religious Life of Ancient and 
Medieval India, p. 99. 

5. Jaimini is one of the five whose names remove the fear of crash of thunder. 
Cf. JaiminiS=ca Sumantraf = ca VaiSamp&yana eva ca / 

Pulastyaft PulahaS**c°aiva pafic**ait* vajro-varakah // 
quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma, s. v. 

5 
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was under worship. 1 2 3 But Kapila's worship at the junction of the 
Gafjgii and the sea may be explained by the fact that, according to 
tradition, he was indirectly responsible for the excavation of the 
sea.* Whether there was any local tradition associating Jaimani 
with Sylhet cannot, however, be determined. Another interesting 
point in this section is the reference to four Vangala-mathas which 
were distinguished from another category of mafias called dekantariya 
or foreign. We know that CandradvTpa, over which ^rlcandra’s 
father became king, was also known as VangAla-dda and that the 
name Vafigala extended over wide areas of Eastern Bengal with 
the expansion of the Candra dominions.It is thus possible that 
the Vafigala-matbas of Sylhet were built by the local people or by 
certain persons of ^rlcandra’s home territory of Vaagala or Candra¬ 
dvTpa. It is interesting to remember in this connection that 
Srlcandra issued his Madanpur charter in favour of a Brahmana 
who was an inhabitant of the king’s own country ( eka-deia-bhava ). 4 

The details of the distribution of the 280 patakas of land 
speak of the following persons attached to the two groups of 
four mathas each, as referred to above. I— 10 patakas to each 
of the 8 teachers of the 4 Vedas, viz. #k, Yajus , Saman and 
Atharvan (i e. 80 patakas in all); II.—5 patakas for each group 
of 5 students in each of the 8 mathas (f.e. 40 patakas) •, III.— \ 
pataka to each of the following in each one of the eight mathas — 
the florist, the barber, the oilman and the washerman and the 
8 servants and coblers (i.e. 16+32 = 48 patakas ); IV .—% pfyaka to 
each of the 2 maid-servants in each of the 8 mafias (12 patakas 
in all); V.—10 patakas for repairs to each one of the eight mafias 
(i.e. 80 patakas in all); VI.—2 patakas to the Mahattara-Brahmaija 
in each of the 2 groups of mafias (i.e. 4 patakas in all) ; VII.—1J 
patakas to the superintendent of each of the 2 groups of mafias 
(i.e. 3 patakas in all); VIII.—2J patakas to the scribe of each of the 2 
groups of mafias (i.e. 5 patakas) j IX.—1 pataka to the astrologer or 
accountant of each of the 2 groups of mafias (i.e. 2 patakas) ; and 


1. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, pp. 181-82. 

2. Cf. RaghuvamSa. XXIII. 3. 

3. Stud. Geog. Anc. Med, Ind., p. 132. Vartgula seems to have been the original 
territory also of the Pulas. 

4. Ep, Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p. 58. text line 35. 
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X.—3 putakas to the physician attached to each of the 2 groups of 
mafias (i.e. 6 patakas). This accounts for 280 patakas. 

The two groups' of 4 mathas each were big religious and 
educational establishments, each group receiving. 140 patakas of 
land whereas the similar mafia of the god Brahman alone received 
120 patakas. The existence of such institutions is sometimes referred 
to in South Indian epigraphs, and we have there even now similar 
establishments like that of the god Veiikateavara at Tirupati in the 
Chittur District, Andhra Pradesh. Although there must have 
been similar institutions in Northern India, they are rarely mentioned 
in literary and epigraphic records. 

The third block of land, left over after the distribution of the 
first and second blocks (measuring 120+280=400 patakas), was 
granted in favour of 6000 Brahraanas headed by the follo'wing 38 
names—(1) Vavasadatta. (2) Harsa, (3) ^ekhara, (4) Visvarupa, 
(5) Bhanudatta, (6) iaana, (7) Dlianyanaga, (8) Nanda, (9) Yasas, 
(10) Canga, (11) Govardhana, (12) Sifcabhadatta, (13) Kamalanandin, 
(14) Savitara, (15) Manikya, (16) Kamuka, (17) Bhlmapala, (18) Ananta, 
(19) Vatsadhara, (20) Nandaghoga, (21) Sridhara, (22) Rama, (23) 
^ivabandhu, (24) Mangala, (25) Vedo, (26) Dhavala, (27) Vinhudatta, 
(28) fentidaman, (29) Garga4arman, (30) Mahlndrasoma, (31) Ravikara, 
(32)Bhanu, (33) Naraya^a, (34) Gargagupta, (35) £a6idatta, (36) Hari, 
(37) Jayadatta and (33) Garga. The Brahmana donees belonged 
to various gotras and pravaras and were the students of different 
Wias of the four caranas. The 6000 Brahmarias received 6000 equal 
shares. An interesting feature of the list of 38 Brahmapas quoted 
above is that the family names of many of them were stereotyped 
name-endings and were such as are prevalent now among the non- 
Brahama^a communities of Bengal, e.g., Datta, Naga, Nandin, Pala, 
Dhara, Ghoga, Daman, Soma, Kara and Gupta, the only typical 
Brahmana surname being barman. It has been suggested that most 
of the families having the present non-Brahmana cognomens 
were later merged in the non-Brahma^a communities like the Vaidya 
and Kayastha. 1 Vavasadatta may be a mistake for Vasavadatta. 

It is stated that the grant of the three visayas together with 
Vetjika and with the boundaries demarcated as above was made by 
the king by means of the copper-plate charter in accordance with the 


‘ 1. Cf, Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, p. 124. 
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bk?tmi'cchidra-nydya (principle of free enjoyment of land by one who 
brings it under cultivation for the first time) with libations of water 
as a permanent gift, lasting as long as the moon, sun and earth would 
endure. It was made in favour of the gods Brahman, Agni 
(Vaiivanara), Yogeavara, Jaimani and Mahokola as well as of 6000 
Brahmapas with the following previleges and conditions—(1) sa-tala 
(with surface of the land), (2) s-odde&a (with space above the land), 
(3) s-amra-panasa (with mango and jack trees), (4) sa-guvdka-ndlikera 
(with arecanut and coconut palms), (5) sa-jala-sthala (with land and 
water), (6) sa-gart-o$ara (with pits and saline spots), (7) sa-da&- 
dparddha (with fines realisable from culprits committing the ten 
major crimes), (8) sa-cor-oddharana (with stolen articles recovered 
from thieves), (9) parihfta-sarva-pi^a (free from troubles including 
free labour), (10) a-cdta-bha^a-praveia (free from the entry of head- 
constables and constables), (11) a-kifcit-pragrdhya (free from the collec¬ 
tion of taxes), (12) samasta-rdjabhoga-kara-hirai)ya-pratydya-sahita 
(together with all the income enjoyed by the king in the shape of 
taxes in kind and in cash), (13) ratna-traya-bhumi-varjita (excluding 
land in the possession of Buddhist establishments), and (14) Indrei - 
vara-naubandha-pratibaddha-da$adraui}ika-dvcipancd6at~pdtaka-bahif} (ex¬ 
cluding the land measuring 52 patakas of 10 droxias each, which was 
attached to IndresSvara’s boat-station). It is further said that the 
grant was made for the increase of the merit and fame of the donor 
and his parents in the name of the Lord Buddha and that the 
declaration in this respect was made by the king through the Dutaka 
(executor of the grant) who was the Mahdmudrddhikfta ^ubhauga. 

The cultivators and Brahmarias of the countryside are then 
advised to be submissive to the donees and to pay them the proper 
dues. The bhogapatis (persons entitled to enjoy land, such as the 
governors, jd'girdars, etc.) of the future are also requested to approve 
of the grant and protect it considering the greatness of the merit 
accruing to gifts of land and the fear of going to hell as a result 
of their abrogation. The date is then quoted as year 5, Vai&kba- 
dina 5. 

There are five of the usual imprecatory stanzas which are 
followed by verse 21 saying that the Candrapura (correctly, 
6rlcandrapura) Sdsana of king ^ncandradeva was created through 

1. For the official designations and other technical expressions, sec Sircar, 
Indian Epigraphical Glossary, s.v.; also Indian Epigraphy, pp. 35I2-, 3&Sfl 
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the Dutaka Subhanga whose family bailed from a locality called 
Salavarendri. It is difficult to say whether this name has anything 
to do with Varendra or Varendrl, the medieval name of North 
Bengal. Verse 22 is important because it says that it was the 
Vaifpava BrShmana named VinSyaka who was responsible for settling 
the 6003 Brahmaijis in the ^rlcandrapura-Bisana. This means that 
Vinayaka paid the requisite fees to the State for making the land, 
allotted to the Brahraanas, a rent-free holding. The last stanza, 
states that the artisan Haradasa was the engraver of the charter 
and that even the god of creation (Brahman) 1 2 3 has made such 
beautiful things on rare occasions. The record ends with the 
letters sdndhi-ni anu which remind us of similar abbreviated 
endorsements at the end of other East Indian records, e.g. ni (i.e. 
irt-ni) anu makaksa-ni (i.e. niribfita or examined and approved by the 
king and thereafter by the Mahdbsapataliha) in the Belabo plate.* 
Sandhi-ni means Sdndhivigrahi-niriktita, ‘examined and approved by 
the minister of war and peace’; but anu suggests that some other 
officer also examined the document at a later date, even though no 
other letters are visible after anu. The endorsement at the end of 
the present charter thus appears to be incomplete. 

The great importance of tbe inscription lies in the fact that, 
besides adding to our knowledge of the-history of the Candra 
dynasty of Bengal, it offers very valuable information regarding a 
great religious foundation of the Sylhet region, the like of which, 
as we have already said, is so far known only from a few South 
Indian inscriptions and which can be compared with such reli¬ 
gious institutions as the Sri-Venkatesvara Devasthanam at Tirupati 
in the Chittur District of Andhra Pradesh. For the sake of 
comparison, we may refer to the Malkapuram stone pillar iascription 8 
(Saka 1183-1261-62 A. D.) which records the foundation of a 
matha or monastery called 6rI-Vi4vesvara-golakI by the great 
Bengali 6aiv5carya Vi4ve4varasambhu who was the dibid-guru or 
spiritual guide of the KSkatlya king Ganapati (1199-1261 A. D.) of 
the Andhra country and of several other monarchs. Vi4ve4vara- 


1. Gupta Chaudhury reads varlid in place of DhairO, and translates the latter 
part of the verse as "Similar acts, the accounts of which arc made (recorded), 
ore scarcely found." 

2. See Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, p. 328. Ni may also be nibaddha or registered. 

3. Joum.. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc„ Vol. IV, pp, 1523. 
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sambhu, also called Vi4ve£vara6iva and VisveiSvara-de&ka, who was 
famous for his mastery of the $aiva Siddlianta, Agama and Rahasya 
and of all the sciences, was a native of Putvagriima in the Ra<}ha 
or Dak^ipa-Ra^ha division of Gaucja. He received from his disciple, 
king Ganapati, the village of Mandara situated in Kandraviitji in the 
vi&ya or district of Velivaila, lyipg to the south of the great river 
Kfsnavejji, i.e. the Kpjnff. Ganapati’s successor, his daughter 
Rudramba (1261-96 A.D.), also granted in Vi6vedvara’s favour the 
.village of Velahgaput]i together with a few lahkas or islets formed 
in the bed of the Kvgna, in addition to the village of Mandara and 
apparently adjacent to it. Viaveavara established his monastery 
together with a perpetual rest-house evidently within the area of 
the said two villages. 

The Malkapuram inscription gives an interesting account of 
the donations made by Vi4vi4vara who was the Acarya of the 
vidya-mfltfapa (college) attached to the ^ri-Visve^vara-golakT-matha 
and enjoyed one hundred gold coins (niska) as Acdrya-bhoga probably 
per year. There were sixty Dravi4a Brahmapas who were probably 
merchants. Each of these sixty Brahmaijas received, from Viavesvara, 
residence and titles and also two pvffikas of land measured by the 
rod of Penumbaka, thus making 120 puffikas in all. The villages of 
Mandara and Velangapu4i were divided into three shares. The 
first of them was dedicated to the god Pinakin (Siva), while the second 
and third were allotted respectively to the students of the college 
and the monastery of the ^uddha^iivas and to the prasiiti’Sala 
(maternity or lying-in hospital), arogya-salci (general hospital) and 
vipra-sattra wherein there was arrangement for feeding, at all times 
and without any obstruction, all people from Brahms^a to Cabala 
who came and asked for food. 

We are told that, in the college, there were three teachers 
of the Yajus and Sama Vedas. There were also five teachers 
of pada (words), vakya (sentence), pramaqa (mode of proof), sahitya 
(literature) and agama-. (scripture). A Vaidya (physician) and a 
Kayastha (accountant and scribe) also appear to have belonged 
to the college. Each of these ten persons received from ViBveavara 
two puftikas of land. Ten nautch girls pertaining to ViiSvesvaradeva 
(probably the ^iva-linga worshipped at Vi^vesvara-golakl and named 
after the Pontiff Visvesvaraaambhu) and eight maddala- players, 
including two bridlers, received one and half putfikas each4 
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Seventy-three other persons were given each one puitikd and also 
one-sixteenth nxvartana of land in addition to the above. They were 
the following—(1) an inhabitant of Ka^mira ; (2-15) fourteen 
songstresses, (16-21) six karata- players ; (22-23) two Brahraana cooks ; 
(24-27) four servants ; (28-33) six Brahmaijas belonging to the malha 
and sattra ; (34-43). ten matted-haired ascetics from the Co4a country, 
who were guards of the villages and were known as Virabhadra 
because their duties included blda-ccheda , kuksi-ccheda and tira&cheda ; 
(44-63) twenty Bhafas and Viramu$tis ; (64-73) ten Edrus (mechanics), 
Ndpitas (barbers) and tiilpins (artisans) and Sthapatis (engineers) who 
worked in gold, copper, stone, bamboo and iron. 

ViSveavara is said to have given three hundred puttikds of land 
to a number of Samavedin Brahmaijas of the ^rlvatsa-gotra, who were 
natives of his own original home-village, i. e. Purvagrama in Daksipa- 
Rodha within Gauda. These Bengali Brahraajjas, settled in Andhra 
Pradesh, appear to have kept written accounts of the income and 
expenditure of the foundation and possibly received one hundred and 
fifty puftikSs as their vftti for doing the work. We are also told that, 
in case they would die without issue, their wives, if they would take 
up the work, would enjoy the lands. 

Vi6ve6vara also founded a number of towns, monasteries and 
agrahdra villages (rent-free holdings of Brahmapas) and also installed 
several of Siva-lingas. Some of these establishments and gods 
were named after himself. One of the 6iva-lingas was installed at 
Mandrakufca (Mantrakufea in the Karimnagar District, Andhra Pradesh) 
and another at Kommur where he donated sixty khdris of high and 
low land in favour of the god. King Ganapati made a gift of the 
village of Kandrakofa in the Pallinada visaya (district) in favour of his 
guru as cicarya-daksind for the maintenance of a rest-house at the 
locality. 

An earlier inscription 1 (c. 1025 A. D.) of the time of Riijendra- 
col a I of Tamilnadu refers to similar provisions made in the temple 
of Rajarajavinijagar at Rajarajacaturvedimangalam, by the village 
assembly, for the maintenance of a hostel and a college as well as 
some other institutions. The hostel accommodated (1) 75 students 
of the figveda, (2) 75 of the Yajurveda, (3) 20 of the Chdndoga-sdman , 


1. An, Rep. Ep.. 1918, pp. 145 ff. : R. C. Majumdar. Corporate Life in Ancient 
India , 1969. p P .193fJ. 
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(4) 20 of the Talavakdra-sdman, (5) 20 of the Vajasaneya, (6) 10 of the 
Atharvan y (7) 10 of the Baudhdyantya-grhya-kalpa, etc., and (8) 40 of 
the Rtipavatdra , apparently Krfija-dlksita’s grammatical work of that 
name quoted by Maitreyaraksita about 1100 A. D. 1 2 * * * * * Each of these 
students received 6 nalis of paddy per day. There were also (1) 25 
students of Vyakarana, (2) 35 of Prabhakara (Purva-mirnd^sd) and 
(3) 10 of Vedanta, each of whom received one kuruni and two na[is 
of paddy per day. There were 3 teachers each for the $gveda and 
Yajurveda and one each for the other Vedic texts enumerated above. 
The temple was provided with 45 velis of land for the maintenance 
of the teachers. The 2 teachers of Vyakarana and Prabhakara received 
one kalam of paddy each per day and the teacher of Vedanta one 
kalam and one tuw of paddy. 8 


1. Sec Aufrcchc, CaialogusCatalogorum, Part I, p. 534 (cf. Wintcrnitz, Hist, Ind, 
Lit,, Vol. Ill, Part II. p. 434). 

2. N&H (also called patfi) is a measure of capacity regarded as J of a kuruyi 

(also called marahkSl) and was sometimes regarded as about three pounds 

and six ounces, while kalam is a bigger measure equal to twelve 

burupis, one burupi or marabidl being grains measured in a vessel 

having about 750 cubic inches capacity (Wilson’s Glossary, s. v.). Tfirii 
(Sanskrit dro/il) is equal to 4 marabkdls or kurwiis ( Tamil Lexicon, s. v.). 

Roughly speaking therefore a nQli was about 31 pounds a kuruni about 28 
pounds, a tt'ifii about 112 pounds, and a kalam about 336 pounds. A veli was 

equal to 6J- acres of land. 



LECTURE III 


The Mainamati Plates of Ladahacandra, Govindacandra 
and Viradharadcva 
I . 

Introduction 

As we have seen in our first lecture, six copper-plate grants 
were discovered in the course of excavations carried on the 
Mainamati hills near Comilla in the Tippera District of East Pakistan, 
by the Department of Archeology, Government of Pakistan, in 1954 
and the following years. It has also been noticed that, out of the 
six inscriptions one belonging to a king of the Deva dynasty of 
Saraatafa and another probably also issued by the same dynasty were 
found in the Buddhist monastery unearthed near Salbanpur. We 
have mentioned how king Bhavadeva of Samatafca, who had his 
capital at Devaparvata on the Chandimura peak at the southern 
end of the Mainamati hills, was previously known from a copper¬ 
plate grant published by us in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
Letters, Vol. XVII, 1951. pp. 83ff. Mention has also been made of 
the hillock now called Char Patra Mura or *the Peak of Four Plates’. 
Of these four epigraphs, two are grants issued by king Ladahacandra 
(c. 1000-20 A.D.) of the Candra dynasty and one charter was issued 
by his son Govindacandra (c. 1020-55 A.D.). The fourth charter 
belongs to a later dynasty of the Devas. All these records were 
briefly noticed in the report on 'Excavations on Mainamati Hills 
near Comilla (1956)’ prepared by F. A. Khan with the assistance of 
Dr. A. H. Dani, which appeared in Further Excavations in East 
Pakistan—Mainamati (1956), pp. 20ff. The notices are of course not 
quite free from errors. Thus, as we have already pointed out, the 
seal of king Bhavadeva’s grant is stated to bear the legend— Sri 
Bhangala Mriganka, though^ the seal of the same king's previously 
published charter has it as Sn~Abhinavamj-gahka t l and there is little 
doubt that the same title of the king is expected in the present case 
as well. It has been noticed above that the same legend is read pn a 

L Op. cit., p. 83. 
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gold coin, discovered in the course of excavations, as Bangala Mriganka 
supposed to mean ‘the deer-stamp of Bangala’. The king is again 
known to have been the founder of a Buddhist monastery which is 
mentioned in a red-stone seal bearing the legend Sri-Bhavadeva-maha- 
vihdr-arya-bh\k$u-sanghasya. 

We had occasion to refer to the contents of the said copper-plate 
grants of the Candra kings of South-Eastern Bengal, on the basis of 
a paper read by Dr. Dani, now Professor of Archaeology at the 
University of Peshawar, at the Aligarh Session of the Indian History 
Congress held in December, I960, and published in the Proceedings 
of the Session. We are very glad that all the three Candra charters, 
found in the course of excavations on the Mainamati hills, have been 
recently published by Prof. Dani in the Pakistan Archaeology, Depart¬ 
ment of Archaeology, Government of Pakistan, Karachi, No. 3, 1966, 
pp. 22-55. This publication was not easily available in Calcutta. We 
are extremely thankful to Mr. D. J. McCutchion of the Jadavpur 
University, who purchased a copy while paying a visit to Dacca and 
was kind enough to lend it to us for two weeks. 

Two of the said three charters, as already indicated above, were 
issued by Ladahacandra and one by Govindacandra. There are some 
mistakes and inaccuracies in the text and translation of the three 
records as published by Prof. Dani, and attention may be drawn here 
to only two of such mistakes, one relating to the reading and the other 
concerning the interpretation of the text. 

The error of decipherment relates to the reading of the 
geographical name Vanga in three stanzas occurring in both the 
grants of Ladahacandra and in one of the sanzas in Govinda- 
chandra’s grant. The four verses in which the name Vanga has 
been read by Prof, Dani are quoted below together with their 
translation as published by him. 

I. Verse 1 of Ladahacandra’s grants— 

Jyotis - tutara-HHranx cyutam^Atri-netrac = 

Candrak sa tat-ksanam-abhud-bhuvan-aika-dipah / 

Vahgas=tatab pravavj-te pfthivipattnatfi 
sdr-ottaral = ca saralah — ca samunnatai = ca // 

“The light, cool as snow, emanating not from the three¬ 
eyed god (i. e. Mahadeva) is the Candra which became the unique 
lamp of the earth that very moment. From him, the lord of 
the world, Vanga, became fruitful, plain, i.e. peaceful and 
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prosperous.” There is a note on Mahadeva in the translation, 
which reads, "Here the reference is to the moon that emanates 
from the head of Mahadeva.” 

II. Verse 2 of the same. 

Viiv-opakarasya paro vidhdta 
dharmydt = pathas - c =dcyuta tva jdtyd / 

Maheivarai = c - 5 janatidd - ato = 'bhud= 
deva‘tray-atm=eva sa Candra-Vahga)> // 

“That Candra of Vanga was, as it were, three lords [combined] 
in himself: the Creator (BrahroS) being the great benefactor of 
the world, Acyuta (Vjs^u) not having by nature deviated from 
the path of virtue, and Mahadeva, god unborn, being the lord 
from the very birth.” 

III. Verse 3 of the same. 

Tasy=abhyunnati-8dlinah pracayino Vahgasya muktd-manib 
khyatah ksmd-valay-aika-ndyakatayd Trailokyacandro nj-paJ) I 
ahiudrab pari&uddhiman- apagata-trasab suvrlto guna- 
grahyafy punyatamo babhuva jagataly prttyai ca bhutyai ca yah // 
“The king, owing to his sole leadership over the world, 
was known as Trailokyacandra (literally, Candra, moon, of the 
three worlds). [He was] the crest-jewel of Vanga, which was 
full of prosperity and rising into prominence. He who was the 
most sacred of all, dispeller of hundred and one fears, of noble 
conduct, endowed with qualities and full of purities, became an object 
of love and welfare to the world.” 

IV. Verse 3 of Govindacandra's plate— 

Tasya praja-pritibar-odayasya 
di&an**tamah-khairfana-pan$itasya / 
bramat - pravyddhab saralab suparva 
samunnata§-caprasasara Vangah 
“During his [reign], who adopted measures leading to prosperity 
that were pleasing to the subjects, and who was adept in dispelling 
the darkness of the directions, Vanga was gradually rising to 
prosperity, pre-eminence and peace.*’ 

The most obvious defect in the reading of all the four 
stanzas is that what is in reality vansa {vamka) has been read 
as Vanga. In this connection, it has to be noticed that the 
representation of fhi by riS and ms by ns is quite common in 
East Indian epigraphs of the early medieval period, including the 
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inscriptions of the Candra dynasty of South-East Bengal. It was 
no doubt based on regional pronunciation of the anusvara. Students 
of Orissan history know how the word vanha (yaihfa) was read 
as Vania in a Somavaihal charter and bow a theory was 
propounded on that basis regarding the relations of the Somavarhbls 
with Bengal. 1 

Among the mistakes of interpretation, the most unfortunate 
seems to be that, in the first of the stanzas, Candra or the moon is 
supposed to be described as emanated from Mahadeva’s head. There 
is, however, nothing like this in the stanza itself which actually 
represents Candra as the jyotib cyutam- Atri-netrat, i. e. the light 
that emanated from the eye of the sage Atri. It seems that 
Atri-netrat has been taken by Prof. Dani to be a-Trinetrat, and that 
is why we have 'emanating not from the three-eyed god’ in his 
translation, though this ‘not’ is forgotten in the foot-note quoted 
above, so that the moon is stated by Prof. Dani, at the same time, 
to have emanated from Trinetra and also not to have emanated from 
the said god. Really, however, there is no story regarding Candra's 
emanation from Siva’s head, the well-known legend being that of 6iva 
wearing the half-moon on his head as an ornament. 

The same conception occurring in verse 2 of Govindacandra’s 
plate has likewise been totally misunderstood. The stanza and its 
translation as published by Prof. Dani are quoted below. 

Y ad** adbhutan=*nirgatam = Atri-netraj = 
jyotih prakj'tya ii&iraih sitan-Ca / 
so—'bhut = k?amt sundara-kantxr = indur = 
cinandano loka-vilocananatn /1 

“The light that emanated not from the three-eyed god (i. e. &va) 
and which by nature was cold and white, being more charming that 
the moon, became in an instant the source of joy to the people.” . 
Here also Atri-neirat has been wrongly understood as a-Trinetrat 


1- See JBORS, Vol. II. pp. 525.; B. C. Masumdar. Orissa in the Mating, pj>. 
174-75 ; Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions, No. 1556. It may be noted in this 
connection chat the name of D. C. Sen’s well-known work, cntiltcd 
Brhat Vaiiga (published in two volumes by the University of Calcutta), is 
based on a similar wrong reading of the expresion brhad-vanSan (i. e. brhad- 
vamidn) in versa 21 of the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja I. Sec An. Rep. ASI, 
1903-94, pp. 2775.: Ep. Ind .. Vol. XVIII (1925-1926). p. 109 : cf. Brhat Vanga. 
Vol. 1,1341 B. S. (1935). p. ix. 
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without noticing that ‘emanated not from the three-eyed god’ does 
not really lead us anywhere.. 1 . 

2. Two Grants of Ladahacandra, Regnal Year 6 

The introductory part of both the inscriptions contains nineteen 
verses which are followed by the symbol for Siddham and the maftgala 
—‘Om. Adoption to Lord Vasudeva (Vi§t)u-Kyfl»a)\ Next comes 
verse 1 which introduces the Moon-god who sprang from Atri's 
eye, there being a comparison between the dynasty and the bamboo, 
which is based on a pun on the word vaMba which means both. The 
same pun occurs in other inscriptions including the grant (verse 3) 
of Govindacandra discussed below. 9 Likewise in the next stanza, 
the Hindu Trinity is introduced in the description of the dynasty as 
devalray-dtman by using the words Vidhatf (Brahman), Acyuta 
(Kr?ga-Vi9i?u) and Mahebvara (fSiva), each in two different senses. 
Verse 3 introduces king Trailokyacandra as the jewel of the said family 
(vaih&asya muktd-manib). The next stanza continues the same king’s 
description. It is interesting to note that only three generations of 
the donor’s ancestors are mentioned, so that Trilokyacandra’s 
ancestors, known from the grants of his son ^rTcandra, are omitted. 
Similar is the case with the charter of Govindacandra which, as we 
shall see, omits Trailokyacandra and describes the donor’s ancestry 
from ^rlcandra. 

Verse 5 introduces sSricandra as the son of king Trailokyacandra 
and queen Kancana (kaftcana-Kancaneya), while verse 6 states how his 
military exploits brought tears to the eyes of the queens of the king of 
Pragjyotisa (Assam) and did away with the smiles on the lips of the 
queens of Gau$a (i. e. the Gau<}a king). This indirectly refers to 
6rlcandra’s claim to have defeated the kings of Bengal and Assam, no 
doubt of the Pala and Mleccha (Salastambha) dynasties respectively.* 

1. It is probably not necessary to discuss the minor errors in the interpretation 
of the stanzas. Cf„ e. g., the passage worngly read as Candra-Va/iga (for 
Candra-vaiiiia) and inaccuarctly translated as 'Candra of Vafiga’ in verse 2 
of Ladahacandra's grants : ‘more charming than the moon' as understood 
from the word indufi in the Nominative case in the stanza quoted from 
Govindacandra's charter, and the like. 

2. See also Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIX. p. 182 (verses 34-35) ; Sircar Prob. K. R. Hist., 
pp. 77-78. 

3. For the Mlecchas regarded as Mecb, see above, p. 25, note 1. 
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The next king KalyS^acandra, son and successor of fJrlcandra, 
is introduced in verse 7 as pure or purifying like the waters of the 
Ganges. Verse 8 describes Kalyajjacandra, as ^rlcandra is described 
in verse 6, as causing sorrow to the Mleccha and Gauda women, thus 
referring to the king’s success against the Mleccha king of PrSgjyoti^a 
and the Pdla king of Gauda. The nature of the claim may suggest 
that Kalyanacandra obtained these successes against the rulers of 
Bengal and Assam during the reign of his father as the leader of the 
latter’s forces. 

The next stanza introduces Kalyanacandra's queen Kalyar.iadevT 
.who, according to the following verse, gave birth to Laflahacandra 
just as KuntI produced Yudhia^hira and Rudram the god Skanda- 
Karttikeya. Verse 9 represents Kalyanacandra as the god Vif^u and 
KalyaijadevI both as LaksmT and as worshipping the same goddess. 

Verse 11 states how, at the birth of Ladahacandra, there were 
rejoicings both in heaven and on earth. Ladahacandra is further 
described in verse 12 as a passed master of all the sciences, principal 
and ancillary, and as having the goddess Sarasvatl, LaksmT and the 
Earth under his control. Verse 13 speaks of Laaahacandra’s conven¬ 
tional lordship over the entire earth bounded by the ocean, while 
verse 14 indirectly represents him, through a series of puns, as the 
gods Vi?i?u and £iva. The king is also described as a master of all 
the vidyas or sciences (cf. verse 12 above) and, conventionally, as one 
who became the lord of the entire earth in a few days’ time. 

According to verse 16, Ladahacandra visited VaraijasT, the 
abode of £iva and ParvatT, took baths in the Ganges, and offered 
tarpaiia to his ancestors and gifts of gold to numerous Brahmanas. 
Verse 17 again speaks of the king’s pilgrimage to Varanasi, where 
the god Brahman performed ten Aavamedha sacrifices and 6iva 
and Durga resided happily. Verse 18 describes the king’s activities 
at the holy confluence at Prayaga, which were like those at 
VarariasI described in verse 16. Verse 19, the last stanza of the 
introductory part, refers to gifts made by the king at the said 
tirtha which is sanctified by the Ganges and the Jamuna and 
where the eternal banyan tree stands. 

The grant portion in lines 34 ff. introduces the donor of the 
charter, Parame&vara Paramabhatfaralca Maharajddhiraja the illustrious 
La4ahacandradeva, as a devout worshipper of the Sugata (Buddha), 
as the successor of MaKar&iadhiraja the illustrious Kalya^acan- 
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dradeva and a9 issuing the record from his victorious camp at 
Vikraraapura. Of the gift land, the first plot called CampSvapI and 
measuring 5J- dramas was attached to Phullaha4» in Paftikeraka within 
the Saraatafa-manijala of the Paup4ra-bhukti. The second plot called 
BappasirhhavorakagrSma and measuring 8 patakas, 4£ dropas, 5 ya£is, 
3 kakas and 2 bindus was attached to Dollavayika in the same 
area. The boundaries of this plot are quoted as follows—(1) in 
the east, the posts ( ktlaka ) planted in the western extremity of 
the land belonging to Sfipakaravoraka and Buddhanandigrama, in 
the western half of a tank; (2) in the south, the northern 
demarcating border (Tili) of a plot of land belonging to BaleAvara- 
vardhakivoraka, and also the southern bank (pa$a \ cf. Bengali 
pad) of Govindoficama ; (3) in the west, the eastern demarcating 
border of a plot of land belonging to Ocjngodhiinika; the post 
planted on the demarcating border which i9 the southern boundary 
of a plot of land pertaining to the godhani ( godhSnikS ); and the 
demarcating borders which are the southern and eastern boundaries 
of a plot of land belonging to Ghap^arava ; and (4) in the north, the 
southern demarcating border of Jayalambhagrama. The third plot of 
land was attached to GuptlnSfana and its boundaries were—(1) in the 
cast, the Bu44hlgangini (i.e. Bu4iganga) i (2) in the south, the northern 
demarcating border of Karavattlvoraka ; (3) in the west, the western 
border-road (dapd-ali) of the land called Vaggurabhoga ; and (4) in 
the north, half of the southern vaddikd of the land under the 
enjoyment of the deity $afikara-bhaMiin»k a (£iva). This plot, called 
Mahadevagrama, including Vaggurabhoga and the hattiha (market 
place) of Dhftipura, measured 3 patakas, 9 dropas and 1 kaka. 

The people addressed by the king in respect of the grant 
of the above plots of land are enumerated as follows: all of the 
Rajapuruia, Rajnt, Ranaka, Rajaputra , Rajamatya, MahUvyTihapati , 
Maxujalapati, Mahasandhivigrahika, Mahasenapati, Mahatyapatalika, 
Mahasarvadhikrta , Mahdpratihara, Kotyapala, Daussadhanika, Naubala - 
hasty-aiya-go-mahil-aj-avik-adi-vyaprtaka, Gaulmika, Saulkika, Daptfapa- 
iika, Wf ayapati and other royal officials who are not mentioned 
in this, record, but are known from the adhyakfapracTira, such 
as the categories like Cdta and Bhaia as well as the people of 
the countryside and the cultivators headed by the BrShmanas. 1 

i. For the various expressions, sec above, pp. 30-31 ; also Sircar, Indian 
Bpigraphical Glossary, s.v. 
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The following passage states that the plot of land and the two 
villages indicated above were granted in the name of the god Vasu- 
deva-bha$&iiraka and in accordance with the bhumicchidra-nyaya in 
favour of the deity Ladahamiidhava-bha^taraka installed (at Pa^i" 
keraka according to Ladahacandra’s second grant) by the king him¬ 
self, for the increase of the religious merit and fame of his own self 
and his parents, by means of the tdmra-Sdsana to which the dharma - 
cakra-mudrd was affixed. The privileges of the donee are enumerated 
as follows— sva-sim-dvacchinna, trna-puti-gocara-paryanta, sa-tala, 
s-odde&a, s-dmra-panasa, sa-guvdka-ridlikera, sa-lava^a, sa-jala-stala , 
sa-garlt-osara, sa-dah-aparddha, sa-caur-oddharana, parilifta-sarva-pida, 
a-cata-bhata-prave&a, a-kuicit-pragraha and samasta-rdjabhoga-kara- 
hiranya-pratydya sahita . a 

The donor then requests the addressees for their approval of 
the grant as well as the future rulers of the region for their approval 
and protection of it. The cultivators residing in the gift Jand were 
advised to be obedient to the donee and to offer him his dues. 
This is followed by five of the usual imprecatory verses. At the 
end, we have the date, viz. the 30ch of Jyaisfrha in the 6th regnal 
year of king Ladahacandra. The date is followed on the first grant 
by some contractions which show that the document was first 
registered or examined and approved by the Mahasdndhivigrahika 
and next by the Mahdk$apatalika. 

The second grant, which is couched in the same language as 
the first, was issued from the camp at Vikramapura by Paramekvara 
Paramabhaftdraka Maharajadhiraja Ladahacandra, who was a Parama - 
saugata and meditated on (or was favoured by) the feet of Mahdrdjd - 
dhirdja KalySnacandra. The gift village was Suravorakagraraa 
measuring 8 patakas, ly drotias and 29 ya#is and was attached to 
the vifaya (district) of Peranatana in the mandcla (province) of 
Samatata within the bhukti (territory) of Pauijdra. The boundaries 
of the above gift village are mentioned as follows—(1) in the east, 
the western demarcating border of the tdsana (rent-free holding) 
in the possession of Lokanatha-bhattfraka (probably the Buddhist 
god Lokeavara or Avalokitesvara) situated in Mayupafaka ; (2) in 
the south, the northern demarcating border of the said tasana ; (3) 
in the west, the eastern border of the village of Brahma\iadevavoraka ; 


1. For these expressions also, ace above (p. 36) as well as Sircar, op, (it., s,v. 
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and (4) in the north, the canal to the south of the village of 
Karhsarakaddapolaka. Paupdra-bhukti was the same as Punflra- 
vardhna-bhukti or Paundravardhana-bhukti. 

The grant was made permanently, in the name of Lord 
Vasudeva-bhafctaraka, in favour of the god Ladahamadhava-bha^araka 
installed by the king at Paftfkeraka, by means of the copper-plate 
charter endowed with a dharmacakra emblem. 

3. Govindacandra’s Grant 

The charter begins with the symbol for Siddham and the 
auspicious word svasti. This is followed by 16 verses forming the 
introductory part of the record. 

Verse 1 constitutes the Buddhist mahgala containing a prayer 
to the Jina (Buddha), Dharraa and Sangha. Verse 2 introduces the 
Moon*god who sprang from Atri’s eye and was the progenitor of 
the royal family to which the donor belonged. The next stanza 
introduces the family (i. e. the Candra dynasty) which descended 
from the Moon-god. Verse 4 introduces king ^rlcandra, the great¬ 
grandfather of the donor of the charter, born in the said family. He 
is described as more intelligent than the god Brahman and as a 
master of the sciences (cf- the description of Laflahacandra in his 
own grants and also below). Verse 5 describes him as a destroyer of 
his enemies, as causing the prosperity of his friends, and as the lord 
of the entire earth including the mountains and oceans- This last 
claim is of course of a conventional nature. 

Verse 6 introduces ^rlcandra's son and successor Kalyanacandra 
as equal to Bali in liberality, one of the three Ramas in prowess, 
causing fear to the enemies, Yudhis^hira in truthfulness and Arjuna 
in great strength- In verse 7, Kalyanacandra is described as doubling 
the waters of the Lauhitya-nada (Brahmputra) by means of the tears 
from the eyes of the Mleccna women, which had been caused by him 
by killing their husbands, and as humbling the power of the Gauda 
king in battle. The word mleccha here undoutedly refers to the 
Mleccha (Mech) dynasty of Assam, founded by king Salastambha 
about the middle of the seventh century A. D- It will be noticed that 
the same achievements have also been ascribed to Kalyanacandra 
in verse 8 of the records of his son La^ahacandra- 

Verse 8 introduces La^ahacandra as the son and successor of 
Kalyanacandra. It is said that, just as the Sumeru is accessible to 

7 
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the celestial beings known as Vidyadhara, Ladahacandra could be 
easily approached by the learned men. Verse 9 refers to the 
king’s pilgrimage to Varanasi, his baths in the Ganges, and his 
fame for poetical skill and scholarship and for his slaughter of the 
enemies. Verse 10 introduces Ladahacandra’s beloved queen 
SaubhagyadevT who was like diva’s wife Siva and Hari's wife Sri. 

Verse 11 mentions Govindacandra as born of queen Saubhagya- 
devi. The following stanza speaks of the happy mood in Kalyana- 
candra’s palace and harem at the birth of his son Govindacandra. 
Verse 13 mentions young Govindacandra as equal to Mahasena, holder 
of the idkti (i. e. Skanda-Karttikeya), and his parents to Siva and Siva 
who were the latter’s parents. It is further stated that Govinda¬ 
candra learnt very well, in his childhood within a few days, all the 
sciences (vidya) and arts (kata) including the sciences of dealing with 
elephants, horses and chariots (cf. the descriptions of Siicandra and 
Ladahacandra referred to above). Verse 14 contains conventional 
praises of Govindacandra, while the next stanza states that he was 
equal to AkhaijcJala (Indra) in splendour, the Sun in terrible vigour, 
and the sage Markaijd* or Makandeya in the matter of long life.' He 
was probably very old when the charter was issued. The concluding 
stanza contains a prayer to the Hindu Trinity, viz. the gods Svayambhu, 
Hari and Hara. 

The grant portion in lines 32ff- states how the grant was issued 
from the royal camp at Vikramapura by Parameivara Paramabhatlaraka 
Maharajadhiraja Govindacandra who was a Paramasaugata and 
meditated on (or was favoured by) the feet of Maharajadhiraja 
Ladahacandra* The gift land is next introduced as a plot measuring 
two patakas situated in Saharatalaka which was attached to the vifaya 
or district of Peranafana within the Saroatafa-mandala of the Paupdra- 
bhukti- The boundaries of the gift land are not quoted. The 
subordinates and officers, etc., addressed by the king in respect of 
the grant, the privileges of the donee and the conditions of the grant 
are all similar to those in the grants of Ladahacandra discussed above. 

The present grant was made permanently in favour of the god 
Naftedvara-bhatfcaraka in the name of the god Siva-bhattakara for the 
religious merit and fame of the donor and his parents- The king’s 
advice to the culivators of the gift land and his request to the future 
rulers of the area are couched in lauguage simila r to that in the 
charters of Ladahacandra, 
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The document closes with five imprecatory stanzas, there being 
no date and contractions as in La4ahacandra’s grants. 


4. Importance of the Grants of Ladahacandra and Govindacandra 

• 

As will be seen from our discussion above, the grants ofLa^aha- 
candra and Govindacandra offer valuable imformation regarding the 
genealogy and political history of the kings. The succession of the 
kings, viz* ^rlcandra, his son KalySijacandra, his son Ladahacandra and 
his son Govindacandra, which remained unknown for many years, is 
clari6ed by these records. The success of some of the Candra kings 
against the PaJas of Gaucla and the Mlecchas of Pragjyotisa is 
interesting information not known from the formerly published 
records of the family excuding the Paschimbhag plate discussed 
above- The fact that Ladahacandra visited Varanasi and Prayaga on 
pilgrimage in the first quarter of the eleventh century when Mahlpala 
I of Gauc)a was in the possession of wide areas of Bengal as well as 
Bihar and the eastern part of U- P. seems to suggest that, at the 
time, the Candra king was a subordinate ally of the Pala monarch. 
In this connection, it may be pointed out that we have Mahfpala’s 
epigraphs of his third and fourth regnal years and Lacjahacandra’s 
inscription of the eighteenth year of his reign in the ancient Saraatafca 
country. The evidence of the Mandhtik inscription ( c. 940 A. D.) 
indicating Pala rule in Samatafca during ^ricandra’s time has been 
referred to above (p. 7). 

There are, however, a few other points to which the attention 
of scholars may be drawn. The royal family of the Candras of 
South-East Bengal adopted Buddhism as well as the Buddhist symbol 
of the dhartnacakra as the emblem on their-seal; The kings of the 
dynasty were called Paramasaugata, i. e. devout follower of the 
Sugata or Buddha. Of the published copper-plate records of the 
family, the grants of S$rlcandra (c. 925-75 A. D.) were all issued in the 
name of the Buddha-bhaftaraka. 1 The Mainamati plates 8 of La4a- 
hacandra (c. 1000-20 A.D.) and Govindacandra (c. 1020-45 A.D), how 
ever, show that the latest members of the Candra family repudiated 
the Buddhist faith of their predecessors and that they made grants 


1. See. eg.. the Rarapal plate of 3rlcandra in Ni G. Majumdar’s 7n*. 

Vol, III. pp. Iff. 

2^ See above, pp. 45 2.; also Pakistan Archaeology, No. 3, 1966, Karachi, 
UAR an. 22-55, 
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of land in favour of a Vai$gavite or Saivite deity in the name of 
VSsudeva-bhatfcaraka or Siva-bha$$araka. Although these two kings 
are also conventionally called Paramasaugata. their documents make 
it clear that they adopted Paurfinic Hinduism, Laflahacandra being 
specially devoted to the god Vispu and Govindacandra to ^iva. 1 2 

La4ahacandra’s gifts were made in favour of the Vainijavite 
god Lafahamadhava-bha^araka, installed by and named after him¬ 
self. ‘Ladahamadhava* really means ‘Madhava installed by or named 
after Laflaha’, and Madhava is a well-known name of the god Vifjgu- 
Kr$i?a. Govindacandra made his grant in favour of the dancing form 
of Siva called Natfe4vara whose worship, as we shall see below, may 
have been popularised in Bengal by South Indian settlers. The 
records of both the kings abound in references to Hindu mythology ; 
but there is not a single reference to any Buddhist legend in them. 
La^ahacandra visited Varanasi and Prayaga on pilgrimage, though, 
signiBcantly enough, VaragasI is associated in the Mainamati ins¬ 
criptions with Siva and ParvatT, and the god Brahman, and not with 
the Buddha’s turning of the Wheel of Law at the Mpgadava 
(Sarnath). 

An analysis of the Mainamati records in order to show the 
Hindu leanings of the two monarchs is made below, even though 
the facts have already been indicated above. 

The two grants of La4ahacandra begin with the Vai?gavite 
mangala—Orh namo bhagavate Vasudavaya and introduce, in verse 1, 
the Moon-god as springing from the eye of the sage Atri. Candra’s 
rise from Atri’s eye is not only noticed in the Puragas* and numerous 
epigraphical and literary works, but is even supported by such 
names of the Moon-god as Atrijata, Atridrgja, Atrinetraja, Atri- 
netrabhu, etc., recognised in the lexicons. In verse 2, the Hindu 
Trinity is introduced as Vidhatr (Brahman), Acyuta (Kr?na-Viggu) 
and Maheivara (Siva). Verse 7 describes king Kalyagacandra 
as pure or purifying ( pavana ) like the waters of the Trisrotas 
(Ganges). Verse 9 says how Kalyagacandra’s queen KalyagadevT 
gave birth to Laflahacandra just as KuntI gave birth to Satyavac 


1. It is probable chat Lacjahacandra received initiation in the Vi$Qu-raancra 
and Govindacandra in the 6iva-mantra. 

2. Bhdgavtita PurSpa, IX. 14. 3. 
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(Yudhi^hira) 1 2 3 and Rudraiji to the god Mahosena (Skanda-Karttikeya). 
The same stanza represents king Kaly5$acandra as Purusottama 
(Vi?i?u) and Kalya^adevI not only as LakgmT, but also as worshipping 
the said goddess. Verse 11 states how, at Ladahacandra's birth, 
the divine drum sounded, the Vidyadharas danced, flowers dropped 
from heaven, pleasant winds blew and the goddess of earth, toge¬ 
ther with the ocean, became highly gladdened. Ladahacandra is 
described in verse 12 as having the goddesses GIr (SarasvatT), $ri 
(Laknral) and Vasundhara (Earth) under his control. This verse also 
mentions the king’s mastery of all the sciences, while verse 9 of 
Govindacandra’s grant speaks of his kavitva and partfitya, so that the 
king may be identified, as we have suggested elsewhere, with the 
poet named Laejahacandra known from Sanskrit anthologies. 9 
Verse 14 indirectly represents the king as the gods Puru?ottama 
(Visiju) and 'the Subduer of Kama' (Siva). 

According to verse 16, Ladahacandra visited VararjasT, the 
abode of 6ambhu and Girisuta (Parvatl), and took bath in the waters 
of the Ganges. He offered tarpana to his ancestors and granted 
gold to numerous Brahroanas. Verse 17 also speaks of the king’s 
pilgrimage to VaraijasT, purified by the waters of the Ganges, 
where the god Svabhu (Brahman) performed ten A6vamedhas [at 
the Dadasvamedha Ghat] 8 and the god drikatfha (&va) and the 
goddess Durga resided. Verse 18 describes similar pious activities 
of the king at the junction of the Ganga and the Yurauna (i.e. at 
Prayaga near Allahabad). The next stanza refers to the gifts 
made by the king at the said Urtha which is sanctified by the 
Yamuna and is the place where the eternal banyan tree {Ak^aya-va^a) 
stands. It is well known that there is one Akfaya-vafa at Prayaga 
and another at Gaya. 4 * 

The two charters of king La4abacandra record the grant of 
several villages and plots of land in the name of Lord- Vasudeva 
in favour of the deity Laflahamadhava-bhaHaraka installed at 


1. My attention bas been drawn to the mention of Yudhi?thira as Satyavfic in 
the Vertlsarhhara. 

2. See Ep. Ind.. Vol. XXVIII. p.339, note 7. 

3. The story is known from the Putinas. See Kane, History of DharmaJdstra, 

Vol. IV. p. 635. 

4. See Kane. op. cit„ pp. 605. 653 ; also" Ep. Ind., Vol. II. p. 4 ; Vdl. XXXVI, 

p. 92 1 etc. PraySga was possibly under Mahlpila I at the time. 
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Pa^Ikcraka by the king himself for the increase of the religious 
merit and fame of his own self and of his parents. 

Verse two in Govindacandra’s plate introduces the Moon-god 
who sprang from Atri’s eye. and verse 4 describes Srlcandra, the 
donor’s great-grandfather* as more intelligent than VagiSa (the god 
Brahman) and as the master of the sciences ( vidya ). Verse 6 
introduces &rlcandra’s son and successor Kalyapacandra as equal 
to Bali, Rama, Yudhi^hira and Arjuna in liberality, prowess, 
truthfulness and strength respectively. Verse 8 says that, just as 
the Golden Mountain (Sumeru) is accessible to the celestial beings 
known as Vidyadhara, Lailahacandra could be easily approached 
by the learned men (yidyadharas). Verse 9 refers to Ladahacandra's 
pilgrimage to .Varanasi and his ablutions in the waters of the 
Ganges as well as to his kavitva and pdiyditya. Verse 10 introduces 
his queen Saubhagyadevi who is stated to have been like 6iva and 
6rl, the wives respectively of the gods 6iva and Hari. Verse 13 
represents young Govindacandra as equal to ^aktimat Mabasena 
(i.e. Skanda-Karttikeya) and his parents to the god &iva and the 
goddess Siva. Verse 15 states that he was equal to Akhanfala 
(Indra) in splendour, the Sun in vigour and Mrkarnja’s son (Markai?c)a 
or Makai?4eya) in the matter of long life. 1 Verse 16 of the 
inscription contains a prayer to the gods Svayambhu (Brahman), 
Hari (Viijnu) and Hara (&va), i.e. the Hindu Trinity. The grant 
recorded in the document was made permanently in favour of 
the god Na^e^vara-bhattaraka in the name of Lord S§iva for the 
religious merit and fame of the donor and his parents. 

As against the above points, the epithet Paramasaugata applied 
to the names of the kings and the dhannacakra-mudra affixed to 
their grants appear to be a mere legacy of the past. The Buddhist 
mail gala in verse 1 in Govindacandra’s grant which is a prayer to 
the Buddhist Triad, the Jina (Buddha), Dharma and Sangha, may 
also be explained in the same way. It is, however, interesting to 
note that the author, who composed this Buddhistic stanza, was also 
the author of the various other verses of the record, discussed 
above, which allude to Hindu mythology. He appears to have been 

1. The otory of the long-lived sage is told in the PuriSqas. See Padma. Sftti- 
khan<ja, Ch. XXXIII. and Shanda, Nagara-khooda. Ch. XXI, and Piabhfisa- 
khaqda. Ch. XLI. 
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a Hinduised Buddhist like the author of the tortoise-shell inscriptions 
in the Dacca Museum, in which the 6rst foot of the Buddhist 
mahgdla stanza (ni&reyasay - astu Jino jananam ), referred to above, 
occurs together with an adoration to the god Vasudeva.® There is 
no other trace of Buddhism in the Mainamati records of Lacjaha- 
candra and Govindacandra. It may be noted that the Vaisrjava king 
La4ahacandra named his son as Govindacandra after the god Govinda, 
i. e. Kpjna-Viijriu. 

In the early medieval period, the Buddhists of Eastern India 
appear to have been attracted more and more by some of the Hindu 
gods and goddesses, the epico-Purai)ic literature, the religious 
festivals and the mythological shows and dramatical performances of 
the Hindus especially because they had themselves then not enough 
that was as attractive. On the other hand, some of the popular 
deities and festivals of the Buddhists were gradually appropriated 
by the Hindus or were popular among the Hinduised Buddhists. 
These points appear to be emphasised by the evidence of the 
Mainamati plates of Ladahacandra and Govindacandra discussed 
above. Of course in this age, the Buddha was already accepted by 
the Brahmanical Hindus as an incranation of Vitjnu, and there is 
indirect allusion to this aspect of the problem in the tortoise-shell 
inscriptions referred to above, but not in the Mainamati records. 

As regards the god NatMvara-bhaftjSraka, his name reminds 
us of Narte4vara-bhafa2raka mentioned in an inscription as caused 
to be made and installed by Bhavudeva, son of the Karmantapala 
Kusumadeva on Thursday, the 14th of AaS^ha, which was the 
14th of the dark half of the month, in the eighteenth year of 
Ladabacandra’s reign.® The late Dr. N. K. Bhattasali referred 
to the discovery of a number of images of Nate£a-&va (Dancing 
$iva) in South-East Bengal and wondered how the worship of the 
said god, which was a peculiarity of South India, came to be popular 
in these parts. 8 Probably it has to be associated with the settlement 
of South Indians in Bengal, to which we have elsewhere referred. 4 

1m See JRASB. Letters, Vol. XV, 1949. pp. 101 3.; also Sircar, Studies in the 
Religious Life of Ancient and Medieval India, pp. 189 ff. 

2. Ep. lnd„ Vol. XVIL p. 351. 

3. Ibid., p. 349. 

4. Studies in the Society and Administration of Ancient and Medieval India. 
Vol. I— Society, pp. 29-30, 1183, See also 'South Indians in Bengal’ in 
Social Life in Ancient India, ed. Sircar, pp. 110 fi. 
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The date of the above inscription is interesting since it speaks of 
the Purqimanta calculation of the months and not to the solar month 
as is now prevalent in Bengal nor to the Amanta month as popular 
in South India at present. 

The land measures mentioned in the records are (1) bindtt, 
(2) kaka, (3) yatfi, (4) droqa and (5) pafaka, of which, excepting bindu, 
the other words are known from many records in the sense of land 
measures.* According to an earlier inscription of the Tippera 
District. 40 droT&vapas or droqas made one pataka. The measure 
kaka may not be the same as modern kani which is probably the 
old kakini .* The measure called yatyi, which is bigger than kaka, 
really means ‘the measuring rod’, so that it may indicate a small 
area measuring only one rod on all the four sides. 8 In such a case, 
kaka was very considerably smaller than the kani which is equal 
to 80 ka$as and is y* ff th of a dror}a or dronavapa* According to old 
Bengali arithmetical tables, 4 kakas make one ka#a (cowrie-shell), 
3230 of which were equal to a full silver coin (kahana-karQapaQa). 

The following geographical names are mentioned in the grant 
portion of the three epigraphs : (1) Vikramapura, Pauitfra-bhukti, 
Samatata-map^ala, Paftikeraka, Phullahacja, Dollavayika, Supakara- 
voraka, Buddhanandigrama, Bale4varavardhakivoraka, Govindoficama, 
Odagodhanika, Gha^arava, Jayalambha grama, Bappasirtihavoraka- 
grama, Guptinafcna. BuddhTgangim, Karavattlvoraka, Vaggurabhoga 
and Dhrtipuraha^ika in Ladahacandra's first grant; (2) Vikramapura, 
Pam?d*a-bhukti, Samatata-mandala, Perana^ana-vi^aya, Mayu-pafaka 
and Brahmaijadevavorakagrama in Ladahacandra’s second grant, 
and (3) Pauitfra-bhukti, Samata$a-map4ala, Peranatana-vi?aya and 
Saharatalaka in Govin.dacandra’s grant. 

Vikramapura was the capital of the Candra kings in the present 
Dacca District of East Pakistan. The bhukti or province of Pupdra- 
vardhana in the Gupta empire covered North Bengal; but the later 
inclusion of the manfalas of Samatafca (Tippera-Noakhali region), 
^rihatta (Sylhet) and Khadi (parts of 24 Parganas and its neighbour¬ 
hood) into the same bhukti, often called Paundra, is well known. 


1. Sec Sircar, Ind. Ep. Gloss., s.v. 

2. Cf. Sircar, Ind. Ep., p. 416. 

3. For measuring rods of 48 steps or 34 feet, see ibid., p. 408, 

4. Ibid., pp. 416, 418. 
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Possibly this was due to the fact that the metropolitan province 
of the Pala empire, having its headquarters at the city of Gauda in 
North Bengal, included South-Eastern and Southern Bengal. Since 
the Candras did not rule over Northern Bengal (with which fact 
the change of the name *Pun«Jxavardhana’ to 'Pauudra' may be 
associated), the words bhukli, manfala and visaya may be understood 
in the senses of territory, province and district respectively. Pafti* 
keraka is the Pargana Pattikera or Paitkara extending up to the 
Mainamati hills. The vi$aya or district of Guptln5$ana in Samatafa 
is already known from the Kailan plate* of ^rldharanarata, while 
the Peranafcma-visaya is mentioned in the Ashrafpur plates 8 and the 
Tippera plate* of king Bhavadeva of Devaparvata. 

The word voraha occurring in the names of some of the villages 
seems to be the same as Bengali boro which essentially means a sort 
of rice sown in low swampy grounds or near the banks of a river, but 
has probably been used in the present records in the sense of land 
fit for boro cultivation. 4 Thus BaleiSvaravardhakivoraki seems to 
mean a plot of boro-sowing land owned by and named after the car¬ 
penter Balelvara. A similar name is Karhsarakaddapolakagrama 
which was a village named after the brazier Kaddapolaka. Bhoga in 
Vaggura-bhoga means a small territorial unit and ha^ikd in Dhftipura- 
haftika means a market place. The words uncama and godhanika in 
the names Govindoficama and Odagodhanika may be similar words 
of uncertain implication. The same is the case with the word vaddiba. 
The Bu44hi-ganginl reminds us of the name of the Bud^ganga, an off¬ 
shoot of the Dhalesvari in the Dacca District, though its indentiBca- 
tion in the present case is uncertain. 

5. Grant of Viradharadeva 

On one of the copper-plate charters discovered at Char Patra 
Mura, we have the following note in Khan’s report: 'The fourth 
plate discovered at Char Patra Mura is of a later period. It mentions 
the name of a Hindu ruler. This plate measuring 11* x9j # bears on 

1. lnd. Hist. Quart* Vol, XXIII, p. 235. 

2. JAS, Letters, Vol. XVII, 1951. p. 91. 

3. Loc. cit. 

4. Prof. Dani speaks of Sflpakaravoraka-Buddhanandigr3ma as "a village in¬ 
habited by 'SiipakSra (cooks). Voraha (scribes). Buddhists and Nandis’—a 
social grouping not without significane." There is. however, no doubt that 
Buddhanandigr3ma is a village named after a person called Buddhanandin. 

8 
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both sides of its seal the wheel of Vishnu, and at the end of its 
text is engraved the figure of a running dog. The plate, issued by Sri 
Virandhara Deva on the day of Kartika in the 15th year (regnal), 
contains the grant of 17 padas of land. On palaeographical con¬ 
sideration, the copper plate could be assigned to the llth-12ch 
centuries A. D." x 

It will be seen that the number of the day in the month of 
KSrttika in the date of the record has been inadvertently left out. 
Apart from this, there are two serious errors in the above description, 
the first in the name of the royal donor of the grant and the second 
in the date to which the charter has been assigned on palaeographical 
grounds. Elsewhere in the report, the record has been correctly 
described as “Copper Plate of Sri Viradhara Deva, C. 12th-13th 
century A. D.” 1 Thus the donor of the charter was f$rl- 
Vlradharadeva and not ^rl-Vlrandharadeva, while the date of the 
writing cannot be both the twelfth or thirteenth century and the 
eleventh or twelfth century. The eleventh-twelfth century A. D. 
may be correct. 

The above epigraph of VIradharadeva has not yet been 
published \ but Khan’s report contains a photograph of the writing 
on the upper part of the reverse side of the plate, which illustrates 
eleven lines of the inscription and furnishes some additional 
infoimation. 

King VIradharadeva who issued the charter was apparently a 
worshipper of the god Visgu. He made the grant with his thought 
on Lord Vasudeva (Vi?nu), and his seal represented the Viinu-cakra 
or the sudarSana-cakra held by the god Vi?gu. The grant under 
study was also made in favour of the lord Vasudeva under the name 
La4ahamadhava. From the two Mainamati copper-plate inscriptions 
of the Candra king La4ahacandra referred to above, we have seen 
that it was the said Candra king who installed, at Pa^Ikeraka, the 
god La4ahamadhava named after himself. Madhava being a popular 
name of the god Vignu, ‘La4ahamadhava’ was a form of the said god. 
The predecessors of La4ahacandra were Buddhists in faith; but 
as we have seen, this king repudiated the religion of his fore¬ 
fathers and adopted Vaiggavism as his religion. 

3. Op. eft., 1956, p. 26. 

2. This is mentioned in the label at the bottom of the illustration of the reverse 

of the plate in Khan’s report. 
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The gift land was situated in the vifaya or district of Vataganga 
within the tmtrfala or division of Samata^a in the bhukti or province 
of Pu$4ravardhana probably in a village called SvaKca lying in an 
area called Sairaa. That the province of Pu^tavardhana or Paugflra- 
vardhana originally covered only North Bengal, but later also other 
areas of South-Eastern and Southern Bengal has been mentioned 
above. The inclusion of the Samatata-maofcla in the said province 
is already known from the Mehar plate 1 2 of Damodaradeva. 

It is difficult to locate king Viradharadeva of Samatafa in the 
history of the area. It is tempting to associate him with the 
dynasties of Harikaladeva Raijavaukamalla (6aka 1141) of Patfjikera 
and Damodaradeva (fSaka 1158, 1165) and Dasarathadeva who 
succeeded in ousting the Senas from Vikramapura. An interesting 
point to be remembered in this connection is that, while the other 
rulers of the thirteenth century used the &aka era in dating their 
charters,* Vlradhara seems to have used his regnal reckoning only. 
We may probably regard him as an ancestor of Harikaladeva of the 
kingdom of Paltfikera identified with the PSifrkara Pargana extending, 
as we have seen, up to the Mainamati hills, five miles to the west of 
Comilla. 3 The suggestion is influenced by the fact that the charters 
of Harikaladeva and Viradharadeva have both been found in the 
area of the Mainamati hills, while both the rulers are associated 
with Pafcfcikera near the same hills. Whereas the kingdom of Pa^ikera 
formed the dominions of Harikaladeva, Viradharadeva made a grant 
in favour of the god La4ahamadhava installed for worship in a temple 
at the capital of the said kingdom. 

The representation of a dog at the end of the charter reminds us 
of the well-known‘donkey curse’engraved in records of donation. 4 
In such a case, the representation means to say that the transgressor 
of the grant will be born as a dog in his next birth. 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, pp. 182 ff. 

2. See Bhandarkar'a List of Inscriptions, No. 1114. 1731; also Ep. hid., Vol. 
XXX, pp. 184 B.; ItihOs (Bengali), Vol. VIII, Part 3. B. S. 1364-65, pp. 160 ff.; 
Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. IX. pp. 286 11. 

3. Hist. Bong., Vol. I, ed. Majumdor, p. 258, 

4. See Sircar, Ind. Ep., p. 89. 




APPENDIX 1 

I. Jagadisbpur Plate, Gupta Year 128 
OBVERSE 


1 wfei (ii*) v&tsi-msm-' angw- 

2 fimm i&fwfak *r(sr)n>^fc3> fa*) . 

3>?T5J- 

3 rn^iiw ntwftr (i*) faf*awit^ a *rm jpyufo *ffa) 

[|*] 

5 np{\$$ - nog - nsnqfa - ^^)0^mt(n)-55N - 3 *ptct(3tt)- 

*%[*£]- 

6 n[^]nif^*f^o^-j,qiw5T(:*)-3in!^fa-f5T^5og-fenm-f^-ntn^[wi]- 

7 nc^f^g-^s fe-n^rn - ntam - mpron 8 - - 93 " sr^-sfrc- 

5F4nm-[nn]- 

8 - s^w-n^-s^m: *pw 0*) 5{^n]«r: 
*[%]- 

9 qta*C%)*ft[w|T] WqcTl(5f)?T?[cir]?5f(50ft?P-&f^]^ 

2OTif?q% ^nimtaJDn*]- 

10 <n to* 35*mf?tr% qnfaq;- 

^ q(*)fo-^-sft*]- 

11 !^n(nT)n H5q-q(^)q*a5?rqntn1(m)n 5 tu?st- 

tftqtfl*n$Ri[nt]- 

12 sqi n(ai)sfa*vMfa^ 3*wq*ft ^i sraC^O g**n* 

L Errors in the published transcripts have not been noticed in these 
appendices. 

2. Read viditarh vo ** 'stu. 

3. Read MahldSsas = wir»iTid, 

4. The rules of sandhi have not been observed here. 

5. Read Ndrayaija, The akjara ra is written below the line. 
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*wni*M 

14 (I*) qflX^T) ^rssncqg[q*]5![vq*] gsNiss-ffl^f^- 

qqftqiwt a w(*Tr)OTi- 


REVERSE 

15 wCwjwacIwiawl^ Wtaift^?i(^)[si]f^«-fe5^5rw $cqTNf<m- 

^^RTTvT 

16 fofa: 

«s-<frrc- 

17 g?to?sten 4 ^m^fqa-RfHwwt 8 *ijjt«raro: wqfayroreri- 
*3$*>sw sbt- 

18 fa(^)ffon: (i*) ^fq^qilq en^3«qiw(^) ^rwr^?f W [$]- 
*Rl$8- # €*ffo SKPUfe^HT^I. 

19 imtirt «rfa T fi^a&*) H gsirnfiw*TT(5t) 

'JJ^hwtal 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 fcfcl SB ^1- 

20 [qn]?AH53**^^^^r*m5WC«q,0 fapw®)* 

(«p)ftwT[s*] bwrO*) tft*n qW- 

21 q vpifrs-gNCHO^n ^M^wO*) trtw ^ «rfa*taifo stow-tos® ston 

^rfanfo *n.<r$- 

22 o 3 (:*) ufatsC) ^awlw-Pwftra-W sgtos «i**'° 

‘raw 11 01 T 3 - 

1. Read °asmdkaiU hast&d ™ dfndra". 

2. Read Sirithanandi- Yaioddmnor 0 . 

3. Read "MahldtlsSnOih hast? 

4. Read “dwiycMa kfelram = etat°. 

5. Read °ddsdnSrh. 

6. Read dcvakula. 

7. Read krftam 0 

6. Read svatvaka-ifetra/h 

9. Read °ouardyaih. 

10. Read samupas:hita-k3Uyd{i. This is the same as bhavlfyai-yathd'tdla-bhdvhi, 
yathakdl-ddhydnii, yaihasambadhyamdnaka, etc. Cf. Sircar. Indian Epigraphy. 

p. 167. 

11. Read 'patayafr. The akfara vi is written below the line. 
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23 WFT: 53faRtf*R>lfaq>T 3T «5«M{lRoi’t 1 ^fTO^T [d]*fa iJpTTO- 
<mrj[$]- 

24 t&wvfan(*r )gqrc*fon (i*) ttvi «*t^ owifa 0*) 

«ta*W 0 nf) qiqafCnt) qi ^ qg*i- 

<lftw.O 

25 ftBRlfaf) #D(?qi fafjftwij (ll*) 
qfe-qiff5Slfa *TO qgfcT H?T- 

q- 0*) 

26 «n$HT =qi 3 *^m ^ bf^M *(*•)% ^(w*) 

qwr8fsn(fn) ft(#)2r(^*) * fe>-3* O*) 

«r[w] 

27 to qq(qrt Hpra® to *»*(«* 1 0 

tosnztafo^l (!♦) 

w- 

28 qftrcraT q*' s*f% ft] (»*) 

'<oo Ro c §5T-fq ^° M&<f ^qrftHj aifa- 

29 Ccf] [tffevg* fafa 9 (ll") 

II. Paschimbbag Plate of Srican'ra, Regnal Year 5 
[ Metres : verse 1— Vasantatilaka ; verses 2, 9, 16-17, 19 and 23 — 
Anustubk ; verses 3-4, 6, 10-11— Upajati ; verses 5, 7-8, 12 15— 
Sardulavikrl$ita ; verse 18—S'aZtni; verse 20— Puipitagra •, verses 21- 
22— Arya • ] 


OBVERSE 

q*?ft fsrcjs wr^w^qi^r- 

fa- 


1. Read saihvya 0 

2. Read Susirhhena iti, 

3. Expresscdjby&mbol. 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


wi'toQv: i 

RRTR 1 * 

•TI^^fcT fag ««: II 1 
tjcn^fg; %&THratal#5f W I 
*TWI3W>*ffoT- 

cN3*mi: II 2 

f^3 ss^r gaT nftwn i 

3*nfa 

*0JWW- 

atffajljl 3 

ww*iraT faa 41 £h 

f^ff 2 l 
3 fij 

II 4 

awia^-fa^^s-farcifa. 

W^Wfopp I 

WM«n] *nfofc 1° 

SafePPlfa^tf ffR^fa ST: II 5 

=3g:-<T*tol% flmiT %■ 

«ft- 

5|?nfa3I$T faT$*Tgov?:(eq : ) | 

3^3 

% 5HWTOTR II 6 

8'ft<W.W“ 


1. Read ’a-saths&ra. 

2. Read bimbam • 

3. The ctop(fa is superfluous. 

4. Read nisiririiSa. 
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3 ^t4<T 

TOwsaner f^wr-TO: smi^: i 

3i55^(«ft)-^*nr aifa 

$-$T(TTf^W fosfafa- 

WT3W 5 TOlfa& Il 7 

f<q% a^aTatei^ 
f^qwiwfa^ai-^ad 'ft?!! i 

f*E HW. >2lffTO-5R?acl : 

: sw awrito ?n i 
aw sfaurf^ST m *;*j*gr nfeft fan u 9 
a gq 

araro awf aawisi: 

ii io 

<^na- 

aft 

Pram Wamft^r: i 
TO^ $RT§ fsi^ftlcnft- 
^WSnfaifa f^5ITT3- 

sifan n 

awt^4« te qjTn^T-^ 
ftfte «(*B)37I«F-ftir-«^3t“^- 

SRIPW I 

dnwT^^(*V5te3fld-a$faa*Hi'cui 
atf^ww mtA-ifaw ^ig- 

Wiuwm 12 

nqr faqftrer n^w-tei-g*T-saT?nfaai 
aTeft-a^-nw^: 
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20 W 3P7W?I ^ t 

21 £2l(Ecl!) wft-W: n 13 , 

*rM I'^ureqai 

R5rr- 

22 j-fe-qo3fl(qq) l 
5T>T-3x03-353|'l faf^RT 

§ir- 

23 ' ^l5t.9R,)n 14 

' ??a: qifa*-qi;§=-5^ w *smr qq-f^iw 3 - 

^TOTTHftite qRgat ^oi %- 

24 . * . ^}lk I 

%^ , SW*T'i«?-qfea 9lf^W*1qq;0 
a^arir ^ sifoit qw si-j?im- 

25 '.sra:n 15 

s ^3 q^*i#ncT- 

26 ^tU35lfiTO3T-^^>Tq^qqi^3«il3: qiRflW. V&W ’KW^K^ 

27 $5T?^t I sflq^o^qg'qg^fcTqTfa- 

23 S*?S a -3T ^%^I*^-3T^gifciq?r - q^37Rf^q?r-^??3?;r^3 1° 

agqnai5ta/*i$ft/*T- 


REVERSE 

30 tT3!tffT2fa*/qf^faq; H^TJIcftSI^q^RI^irtnRfl W^lfa^toSiq q)ai- 

1. Read fty = utkagihitam 0 . 

2. Read pAfou. 

3. Read ghanair = diggajai 0 . 

4. Read bhrfintirh samti 0 . 

5. Read sambaddh-Avcrfibti. 

6. Here and below, the d<7tf(k is used as a hyphen is done in English. In lines 
33 fl.. it is often used like n comma. 
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31 ftofa* / qsrwsqfa / 3°3aqfa' q^gqra $WT3fteMt0^fa<jfa(f)3- 
tf?rcr-»it-JTfS- 

32 3WTtotolS3S to/3lo^fa(to / *WWW!B /to- 

«i9rntof«» wqrjt- ... 

33 wfai)- 

wtomlmk m*w- 


34 faWtoft / wroimfa 3 H5w^s *wai**/ toftaiq./ «s?3°r 
^Iglftl**) #Tl / ^RgrSM flfdffitf afoi/qf*#- 

35 ?i gs^snraO*) qngiooft^ra^s^) to rg iwfl **W 3*fa» $tf€3rc^ 

36 / qato. stoa^ / sfrjirfr / 



37 TOtfos-wr-qrasi: / wroiqmi qitowi* wr-raw / ^iq'a-ai^i)- 


WOIRt 5Rin[«ra?^5»m-q|- . _ • 

38 2?i: / qcTqto(3)*Wfa§Wl(srfTfaqw qi2$: / 3«q«6W «n2«: / WWW 
WS-TOS-S^I 31551^-332- 

39 qw Sfiw-gqw/ sfnmnww/ qwiqtosri / ^qi^-swr / swi^s- 


53W 32 ?!Hfeq>T- 

40 wf / siffaj&fa'-qtfW-TOWiqra srefttor) etc'-ross / raw qi2$- 
w / lerw-aprw / swfci-53w / «*to- 

41 *-J3W 3 Scto qTZ5-S?/(qq)/32 %f|(f2)qiRf ^3-q!2$: / WS*4- 
ftfatrc WReqifte^ra. 1 2 raw / q- 

42 qqfo ftqifr fq®^[T<3fvi^ 3 -313f; 3RT I 5WI ^l^04-33-q^3/c^T55- 

33 3$2iKq 3 / SqjR* . .... - . 

43 WqftqcWltol* qwatof 33-qRrqW3:-^wmi34tqi^3T3i- 


3l32Rt 3 cN WT-TOW/SI- ;. - 

44 fa q3-q«-x3l3[ , qf 33-TOBT* / 3T«5[?R-inPfcl4fc5qi ^q»iq|(3W ) / 312- 
WR-q4«IPW / 3^5*0 / ^3- 


1. Read dvdvirfiiaii. 

2. Read saptacatvariiiitol. 

3. Read viihiaty-a°. 
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45 Sft tTO 

55TqT2*T.' / ^ 

46 TK ^(l^T^OTCT qi2?*g?f / qifc&S? Ore'-TOtf / fllS-VOT-g?/ 

»TOWJ qi2«: / 4(1^ TO- 

47 *-a??(*m)/ qqnto / / ercflgw-ra$**ra-3?i(*i*j)/waw/ri. stai/ 

ftq w fogqn farc/ • • • 

48 wf/iR */faf {f«s)<w / wi«rafc / sftarc / wfow / 

^ft^/wg/OTiiBr/ 

50 »R*T9R / sfoCfoOw/ 

u^vqi / i 

51 Wf-Wta fo-Hpr: I *$</«(*)*/ 1 3Tft/?ft?t>5</^qf?T-^TqnOT:/ 

52 ^qf^mr-^fecRT-^cl fqqqi l& / GOT / S^GT: / Gl* aOT / G-gm*• 
GlfafcCR / G 313-WW G*GfltaG: / G- 

53 <fl«f: / ar-^nz ge : 3&*&T: / ai-fafaci: 
snNRi>‘ / GG^RrswtG.^-f^qJiGn’- 

54 G-Gftero/ ^■5pr-jjpr.^r3T : / s*tfa$-3i'i. 

flw^-qra^Wftr/iwgfnf^Sci-^gw- 

55 jr-^3%J? gwHratfa- 

56 <jsfo 2<qi / W GGfaf^/ / GlGGTGGlSW/ 

»mr ewnfc / *firt # 1 '^: 

57 $TO*8fT(«f T)5W6J GqH&GWG StcGWt'W: wf:/ WPSTG Glfe- 

^GqfGf^^faiG to- 

53 ifhsRtfws^ H5PHMIII wra/ Gwg*ftGTgqrGjfoifaf5i/ 

^ i«ra-f^ V erar ^ rii- 
59 gsiftra: 1 

GOOsfa^gqr *gt 1 

jiwwiw *ipR9wrw aqr q^(3^) 11 16 


1. The rules of sandhi have not been ovserved here. 

2. Read sathvai. 
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61 


62 


63 

64 
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HfJT l 

3>fr(4t) tft 3^-OTlDft PWcf *(«! ifi-anMl II 17 
to i 

*n*n**frf 

51& $15* «T!55Jfa: II 18 

S’WK SflOTlfclf *l) qt *5rSti(WO I 

« ftsraf fafofwr 

f^farwi II 19 

sfo *g)-ft(00^-8tef 

ftnmgMq a?3W«ftftRW I 
TO*RwgTOW 3 r 3 W 
flf5 3- 

faatm: II 20 

HTsrVjV faf^-3flW-5$ffig&T V*)' i 
TO*rftellW W STH?5&- 

ii 2i 

TORsinr^ J"CT* 9Rlttqqfq(w!H? t*ft I 
star* faspit «R-sssifa n 22 

^0i«R3- 

sflo# ffr(ftr)fawr 1 

VTI5fl(fq*) fofai TO /* RISR WH! 11 23 

WpST-ft’ 


3. Mainamati Plate (No. 1) of Ladahacandra, Regnal year 6 

Metres: verses 1, 4-6 I Sasantalilaka ; verses 2, 9. 13 Upajati ; 
verses 3, 7-8, 11-12,14,17, 19 Sardulavikri$ita ; verse 10 Arya -, verses 
15-16 Sragdhard ; verse 18 Sikharini ; verses 20-23 Anuftubh ; verse 24 
Puipitagrd. 


1. Srlcandrapura has been made Candrapura for the sake of metre. 

2. 1 he da\i<}a is superfluous. 

3. A f c w akfaras are rubbed of! after this. 
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OBVERSE 

1 ftW & suit ^Rl^ouq ll 

^«TR(5T^n- 

Re5M3T)W?T: SWflt ?P4-q- 

3 tffai 
wtlm* TO* *g«Rl* II 3 
ft*jt«wn*w *Rt 

4 fanar 

W 'STTcRT I 

Rl'Wl^RRT^X- 

^SRT^- 

5 H faO II 2 

cTWIvgsfcT-SrrfeR: swfoit qt$lW*)« g!RI flfa: 

saw* Wl-TOta-W- 

6 ^ ii (O 

m* qft$%*nwTcT-5na: gfrit sw- 

anp s 0 ’*- 

7 cWt R R)sy WW Sic? ^ H?? * * ! II 3 

«*qr*fr sfa-^«ft-<n*ftfa- 
**01 fa wi afarat 

8 *’ goKH«nf*r.i 

vr-jpk 

qgsssgasw*qirawn11 4 

TOTOfaV 

9 -■ •• tfqftwf TOFPRf:- ' •“•’•• ’•• 

3 q^ipfafl^g: l! ’ ' v * 

q»l««l-q5lfacf- -• 4 ~ 

10 •■ • •• fa - • •• '•*•• 

«R* fwf *qfa *«*««£*: n 5 


1. Expressed by symbol. 
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1*1*7 oqq-aflJT- , , 

5ll®3 r cTflraflT»T I 

^ q $1 u <> 

tow- 

W 'Tfafsffitvw g*3: 3>€3TO^rs[: §3*‘ 
WURlT 1 

«twt 

Wflt HSWfosai jjif ftritfW er* 
t^cW Sjqi5 & WZ Hm: <UW'- II 7 
* g =^saffanspfts to *lto: *$(«T)w-sft*r-*piY 
qVfffat fa* ^sFfJT fafar! 52T«J I 
STiaWK f^4^faw^l?REt^- 
WcW ?qm-^iq%: II 8 

Wf*ft- v 

aengs'n gwRww i 
ftoi a*ra*PT-%f& wr 

^TOlWft 5RT *(*)• 

»i?ll 9 

3^fa «3WR TO*fal3T<3f q^ltoq, l 

*# W 55^??* HI ^3 STOFrft] II »0 

«ra$(g)ffon*K-$«ra: 

g*ra faltoiwifi i 

q- 

g: pnq s&gfart 
tot qws‘ sg? «r g- ■« 11 

*igf si'rtotft. 

‘; to W?f ftofafang W 

^1^*3 WPcRI^fl 5RT 3l(*IT)<NM&IWto: I 
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*ftej ^ II 12 

sg^f^g^gqi- 

tfTW ^ iftRI ^ 

^TT , K-^^c5I2IT: II 13 

a% *?•• s^towt I 

anpsrffiRn- 

^ f*r)«Ri t ^ tfr 

S»TOT: rasftqprftaft q^Rnwfaa: II 14 
4t*s?wira mi! m:- 

ngvramg fiten-snfrrf 

^twii q: loqra^lqt I 

fWc=5-§Wl^?l.q7^T^^3Ty ^3 • 
amsnaq?rw5ci qg^aaqrarotfa: n is 
^RTOTwiTOfta:^ fn- 

ftgsm 5i^T«nf^cmi- 
mir' q^fa irmib: <NM<n a lfti i 
qi°ft qroft 6 «iriiw 

«Bt 

qwwwfl* i>q fag^fes: $*?rafaft^5rc*IRii 
mm&tor 

HZ SHj 

Mtaro 5^ sgfqflT «n*i«raiKfa*wi i 
qjfT steqiq-q$-fY 

*Kf awsr cn^rqtff 

^ a^t ^ wig^int ^q: ii 17 

w?qT f^r 3^3 
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TTfTl 

REVERSE 


32 

*£S3qfqg*T55 vfafT-^foT: ll 18 


q g*mr q qgqi qm q ft^- 

33 



acqiifq q q?}fa-qc3*r-qq- 

34 

sri* 


wflWsf firtGW-qjfcira-ftKw % qi q itaiten: u 


Slfa 0*) « «8 $ftfip*JJTg*-TO- 

35 wifta-^ara^sfraruci. qiqtftait Jisrcmf^R-^psqmsr; 1 ^- 
qrqjgwira: q^w-q- 

36 VWgrc^q^raifalffii sfalR §5T$ ll qWg^qr^:- 

qif^/^RcTs-no^ / 

qtf HjfawiiWn- 

38 faqn - $ / i • qf^qiis 

aqn: #• 

39 mfcfqfa q(q)^^f^qtw-Hf^rofes / w* tfter / 

qfafa B^srfl- 

40 mftar-q&s #ife(s t ') ^zw-qjt- 

sfwtfmfe-'i?- 

41 ^ftqraq: tfqr/3Tfal 5Tq3fVrirr<fl^-^ , il^ 5: 
fe(fq)^§?nfa$-$ra-^- 

42 sfar-ra-qfe-afo*• qifra-qB-Rrinf^^ra-qT2^*qqi' I i*^(^)»:TfHf : ^- 

^ rpfi^T- 

43 £^-tfV#T g g ffinfl f ufl / qftrofT tfqT./qfa*ta 

*&- 

L The abbreviation m//i here stands for sambaddha. 

10 
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44 JT-5037155: #S[l*]5 'A# ^ • 

45 TOB-9W-^r-3Wl«I- 
*T5TifaflT& =4 ^T- 

• 46 errata - < 1 ^ 35 ? 

47 ^wftsKWrgqpi / ^ftfrs- 

tfopK-sft- 


48 


49 « / TO - MZ-WefaR / 

«JTOR / $wf«S 

50 riTWfeT ^WVwfa *r’TOta TOTn/ 

JTTIT-g:- 


51 



'*!•<$ ^V/HW-VRfM-JSTPB 3lfe%{ 


?T cW*t/3 5T3- 

52 ^ / g.TT^ / TRJwmNMl^rtl!8^te*^Sr-M«H)/eT*^H-^ sw- 
(sr )/8f-ftftn-snn wTwtskt* 

53 5T.^-«<-feTiq-5RzrT«r «%l(5W,) 3TO. «fo-4te*l*nTO«grc«TO/ 
f45i?5^-3^ ??n/g^- 

54 gfr/ro reawn ffi ^)§^*Tsrc*5%* 

55 c* ^a/jjfflftw sn^T/eftqgr^^-g^TT aiwiwritew stfaaTOrfa:/ 
a^r vre%: fltig- 

56 JTcpaf *nfaf$rcfa «HRWra-TO! ^wfa- 

W3^T- 

57 gqrssf^/fcnfafa: qtacrotf-TO-Mftcr ^fto-wn^tros sni 


?fcT 1 


58 TO WgsrfoftrfeVT: S^tar: 1 


gfii *\ afeT^feT qa? gflr sqxfjfe 1 
eft gwririt ftqei OT-*ntoft n 20 
qto(fs q'q-^for ifcfa V$W ! 

W$HT ^igTOT 3 en:ftq » 21 


59 
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*0 $1 3%'V- 

60 iH$q) i 

a tort te*fe*n « 22 

*(W)5PrtSW ^TT fl*f*TCTOlfcfa: I 

m qST q^T qteq aw 

61 cRi qsslaq.) II 23 

to-w^W-WPO 5 *^ 
fiwugf^w RgsT-sfite I 
wwft^?55W3'5K5i 
5* f? gw 

62 Wt WNt: II 24 
RiraiPs-ft Big TOV-to 1 ii 

4. Mainamati Plate (No. 2) of Ladahacandra, Regnal year 6 

[ The introductory stanzas are the same as in No. 3 above. ] 


REVERSE 

5 ... ... ... ... ... i *nag 

6 qwftaat fl5TCT3nfa*l3Hft?p^T- 

UVZ?&- 

7 ^n^T 3 «rra: q^-qwRfrw-jrerosnte: 355^5^: 

5 ^ 11 

s ^'TWf-gtTq?a:qTf^-HR?TH--q^^T?q-fqt7 ; q^ a <$*1 W3- 

q]2*iqf«a afawsT- 

9 qfamfe: tflflftte! 

10 tiimfctofa w(«0w®i^^5OTnft«r-#«! *fo?T/3*fcr 

S«WUffa*fa- 

1. The contraction ni stands for nibaddha or nSrlkfita. The charter was first 
approved by the Mahdsdndhivigrahika (minister for war and peace) and then 
by the Mahdkfapafalita (record keeper and accounts officer). 

2. Here sa/fl stand for sambaddko. 
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11 wto: *fon/ it? mi £twftare- 

12 sgqntrrcfo - - xj^\ ■ *iww • 

13 faqf*w / / nswizfe* / nsralifasci / nsratfsrc / / 

<tan- 

14 nnrafos / wttofws 



nT3.^qistq^(W«RT- 


16 *T(m)*rtoK ’wit wwfir 

ftOiOwft anifa- 

17 wfa <JTtWQ f«fecT-niqW ^-tffliqftgq:/fr , I 'lfa- 

nt^l-qq-cT: SHI»: 


18 tftfa: giSt-TO: S anw: g-TO^W «-wt- 

19 tow: q^-H^ftii/erW^sinisi: TOa-fl^**K-ftwi- 

20 wfa-tflTOpn*ra - w?infnn/fafaq$5w ^ 


$C*TT 


21 3 a W*ton*ra*srT(?<i *rT)g^R£TOsf^ TOi-ft?toR« 3°*- 
/ 

22 an w^-fafa-nnwici to<l / ^itoRi^r / sAn^TO-g^iT / am- 

sircnftf<n A- 

2 1 f^Wlfor/effitirto fl$tgq??ra:/qTfofa*fr g?fhftT*^rqq>a-*ft<q!nq*- 

24 tft i&HWUf- 

Wf-fa* 

25 Jpftfar-SRqrilqsw: Win Sfafanfal Wiq Wg#*^) 5 *: 

«tWi: I. 


[ Here in lines 25-30 follow the five imprecatory stanzas also 
found in La4*hacandra’s other grant. ] 

30 . * ft 3 Wra& FH nfl 4 - q«f ’,q. | mn-ffi * GO 


1. For these abbreviations, sec the other grant of Latfahacandra. 
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5. Mainamati Plate of Govindacandra 

[ Metres : verses 1-3, 10-11, 15-16 Upajciti ; verses 4-7, 12-14 
Sardiilavikn^ita ; verse 8 Vasantalilaka ; verse 9 Sikharini ; verses 17-23 
Anuftubh ; verse 21 Puspitagra. ] 


OBVERSE 

1 0*) 

Onwrcnwjj ^wr- 

2 3 w5:| 

&& nflrat- 

3 9?: H 1 

fa: faffo* to 1*3 

ate fts5faiRf(5roO ii 2 

to jrar-stoto- i* 

5 3IW 
r^i^rw^^q tow 0*) 
wmzz: mv: §vv 
^rjraciy skrtt- 

6 1 II 3 

a<qfa-sf5Wift& tm-'sn ^§4T- 

7 w (i*3 

st)^: srcfcs-gafc-iat fteu qfa i l 

8 qfafa3t*w-$w ^loflgsnunofts n 4 
^i^rt faq^f *m: §*• 


]. Expressed by symbol. 

2. The daytja is unnecessary. 
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9 

w^-RfiaRf faqf(jnq.) i 

tffcraf 

10 

^ qft qi<q^-q(q);sta*T: 
«-5T3*gin<-H5t-q4'ci n 5 

11 

cRm^^^r^sw^^tcijrS^-sRi; 

12 

** yn i 

^JfeftwnRrr *w sRnfcr «?t* v i l 

XT- 

13 

sl m 

gfa%ft 9008TOI *M*T q Wqs U 6 

Sqrft fssoftsa: qfa-qqi§- 

14 

i'faqiqi qt- 

«T- 

15 

R-qifa-qfa-qt<)f3f |sit q(*)®r. 

«?;rrteRTOfaq: aanqw 

16 

«Wll 7 

awwra wr- «ja sfte-smft 

17 

9 «(i) 

f^nq?! qqrfanwp 

tfitmt sfa firitap id*) 8 

18 

5trT qRWffaw fq- I 1 

19 

qi^cqi^qjf^qif^T fqfa =q q: ftforet 
iWft qr^-^-ftgqq wst- 

20 

^•^Ml 9 

*wq.q>F& 

1. The datifa is superfluous. 

2. Omit yo. 
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21 


22 

23 


24 

25 


26 

27 

28 

29 


atarmr^rlfa *W3*n*iT 0*) 

ftflT fa- 

fsraiu 5n«u«m Rotrii 10 

^<«l*r-Ew: I 

gs-f&rar ftffa-«jwr-5R' 

n 11 

'5T=^rf% m 

STOt* faffa: *RTO^*r)«*5RTOT for* 0*) • 

*Owr- 

^g-^-fojre w *zxK-$zi m 

cl^sigi ^5T-*T4 pRJ-g( 5I??T:gWT*T- 

WL II 12 

f5T5TO fat! fel^T ^ 5t^W*T SlfaTOH. 

few ^ fiflSSRq: g® ftlRffiT: 
wrvq^Y m: $ar: ii 13 

WT 5?IcU 5THT- 

suftrfcT 

Swisrlirla Rref qsfifcg^w-wtfo * 0*) 
qfata4e* sr- 

S-fcJjps 5 ^ «rf<*0 u 14 
3?T3®g5*&- 


REVERSE 

30 ^ ftoWT 

wita: i 
ggos55-?r- 
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31 

(II*) 15 

M WinR ^3 swnjf 
5T- 

32 fo-ffrfrwTTg 0*) 

3* *$3 u 16 

33 ifvug*- 

34 ^ ^ 3 «ncT: q^.qwrgrctfr WTTSTlfaTW sflqK 

35 5#'^qWpR^Rr - T3W - 
«n£Q$T% *112* ■ 

35 sn-^?t naTncn^q-^^^q-^^T^i^-^q^Rrm^-iT?!^-i 9 

37 

38 ter *rsi3idto-^£ r n3 ^nwisr^«-^tt®:Pw ^NiMa ?• 

39 ^(*rft)f^5«R-q(c5 > ;qW- 

40 ^ftw**?zn<tasjf«T frea.iTaf-qiifrFsft’’aw-sreRtarftsr- 

41 ^i2-«2 sntftaR wmn mCnfl w«?WK!* m\- 

42 t' qrcqfcl qttfftiwfiT Wnfarfa >1431 ^fC-fisftra *£%• 

43 far w ^TwIxBUT.'giii-^i.ifTO-qqsai n-trar sis-q^si q 3 - 

44 qpn-5nf&%U *1 ^55 Wc5T q TffitlW fl-^IlTOqi • 

45 ott *?fc*eKi$-*fiiT si qE-vta sfan-sr-fctasraisn srra m- 

46 *Tt*T*®K-fiE0«? SR^FT sfelT WZ 'WQHimW 

47 $- 3 * 4 $ $rqi ferflgi^qjg^TT qfin-Wro^** 'pq-qsft- 

48 f*m$ li 9 9?I.qsw*-ftfrfcI-*m-«5T3 TO?! Hfo&0*s*n*r sfl^^whup g 

49 jTft cn^ira^jq a^iiwfa. 0*) srat *nfc: qif^f^- 

50 fq gqfaf^itfo.q^-^Tqq^ q?in^*qra qrcfa- 

51 ^qgTTl^ngqi^^qg 1 ) fonfofa: 

52 a-SWn»ftqTO^|&*rato =*iq qmrgflfcrftifa)*: 1 

* sffa- 


1. Here sarii stands for sambaddha. 

2. The dap<la is superfluous. 

3. The double danda is superfluous. 
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53 wRf q«* jjJSt sq^fa (i*) 

at gwr-^wrmt frqa wwHnfoft n n 
qfg qq-a§- 

54 cnft tiMfr qfiw: ii*) 

«m$m qi^ar q ai^j «rw> H >8 

i l 

55 5tTT*il(?rf qr) 2 ft ?^5(a 0 

q fegiqi ffcfaHWT faj (s)fa: q%qit n 19 
q(*)|faqsqr 

56 {l<3ffa: WUtfqft: (I*) 

qw qw qqi aw aqi ii 20 

?fa qi*T3- 

57 qw*3(ig)-fa fir)^-»taf 
ftWgfrW qgw-artfoa q O') 
qq^faqgqisaq 5 ( 3 ) 5.31 

58 a 3^-* wftwt fo&WT: II‘*11 21 


6. Fragment of the Mainamati PJatc of Viradharadeva. 

1 «ft^4n^TTfvrvn^ w]5f!g- 

2 ^q«£TWq »ft«raT srhft- 

3 w$fcr yq’^crq) ftfaq- 

4 5^-^ «wr wq*awi(ftf htt)§^- 

5 qfliiwsfeq maifaqui- 

6 c*Rftr gwqtfrfaq^ Sfl*q- 

7 *519? -fefa WT qnci qTq5fqf%B- 

8 g^T^I mirfs^^-g^qT 

9 aTwntfftsw ^go^cTs q- 

10 g^qfcf:qTfiT-^na2-fl053 

11 zrraJTfT-f^T«w 


1. The daijtja is unnecessary. 


11 






INDEX 


Abhinavamrgiinka 4-5 
Acarya 38 
acarya-bhoga 38 

Acyut8, Acyutadasa 9-10, 43, 52 
adhikararia 9-10, 12, 15 
Adhikaragika 12 
adbyaksa-pracara 47, 31 
agama 38 

Agni, Agni-Vai4vanara 33, 36 
agrahara 16-17, 39 
Xkhapdala (Indra) 50, 54 
aksaya-nlvl 11 
Akgaya-va^a 53 
Aligarh 6, 42 

Allahabad pillar inscription 18n, 53 
Amatya 15 
amanta month 56 
Xnandadeva 4 
Ananta 35 

Anantanarayapa (god) 16-17 
Andhra Pradesh 35, 37, 39 
animeija, animisa (a god) 29n 
Arhat 11 
Arjuna 49, 54 
arogya-^ala (hospital) 33 
Ashrafpur copper-plate grant 

22, 57 

Assam 25n, 28, 45-46, 49 
Asvamedha sacrifice 46, 53 
Atharvan 34, 40 
Atri 42, 44-45, 49, 52, 54 
Atridrgja (Moon-god) 52 
Atrijata (Moon-god) 52 
Atrinetrabhu (Moon-god) 52 
Atrinetraja (Moon-god) 52 
12 


Aufrecht 40n 
Avalokite4vara 48 
Ayuktaka 9-10, 12 
Badkamta 22-23 
Baigram 9 
Balakunfla 11, 14 
Balasore District 1, 25n 
Bale4vara 57 

BaleBvaravardhakivoraka 47, 56-57 
bali 11, 16, 49, 54 
Balurghat 2 

Bangadh pillar inscription 25n 
Bangala 5. 41-42 ; Mriganka 42 
Bappasiihhavorakagrama 47. 56 
Batari river 31 
Baudhayaniyagphyakalpa 40 
Bay of Bengal 26 
Bela bo plate 37 

Bengal 1-2, 5, 7, 12-13, 15, 17-20. 
22, 25-26, 27n, 30,34-35, 37, 42, 
44-46. 51-52, 55-56 
Bengali 8, 19. 37, 47, 57 ; 

Brahraapa 39 
Bhagavan-Nannanarayana- 
bhatfcaraka 17n 
BhSgavata Purina 28, 52n 
Bhagirathi 33 
BhagyadevI 25n 

Bhandarkar, D.R. 25n, 44n, 59n 
Bhnnu 35 
Bhanudatta 35 
Bhafca 31,39,47-43 
Bhattacharya, P. N. 28n, 31n 
Bhattacharya, S. C. 8 
Bhattacharya, S. K. 19 
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Bhatfcaraka 9 

Bhattasali, N. K. 19, 22, 25, 55 
Bhava 10 
Bbavadatta 10 

Bhavadeva 4-5, 23, 41-42, 55, 57 

Bhavad eva-mahav ihara 5 

Bhavanaga 10 

BbTraa 11 

Bhlmapala 35 

bhoga 57 

Bhogapati (Ja’glrdar) 36 
Bhoja I 44n 
Bhoyila 10-13 

bhukti (province) 30, 56-57, 59 

bhuinicchidra-nySya 48 

Bhumiura 19 

Bihar 2, 7. 17-18, 21, 25, 51 
bindu 47, 56 
Bodhisattva 5 
Bogra District 13, 30 
boro 57 

Brahman (god) 35-37, 43, 45, 49, 
52 54 

Brahmani 10. 28, 31-32, 34-35, 
37-39/ 46-47, 53 

Brahmaijadevavoraka 48, 56 
Brahmaputra river 27. 49 
Bphatko^a 31 
Buckergunge District 7, 26 
Buddha 4,5, 11-12, 17n, 21, 36. 

49, 51,54-55; bhaftaraka 51 
Buddhanandigrama 47, 56, 57n 
Buddhanandin 57n 
Bu34higaugi>n (Budigangii) 47, 56-57 
Buddhism 51 

Buddhist 3, 11, 14, 20-21, 25n, 33, 
42, 46,49, 51-52,-54-55, 57n, 58 ; 
inscriptions 5 ; monastery 41 
Bucjlgahga 47, 57 


Cakravartiksetra 26 and n 
Caltis (gold coin) 18 
Campavai)! 47 
Canola 38 
Candimura peak 41 
Candra (dynasty) 7-8, 19-21, 24-25, 
26 and n, 29, 33-34, 37, 41-44, 
45n, 49, 51-52, 56, 58; king 
7-8. 20, 24, 29, 42, 51, 56 
Candra (vyakara^a) 32 
Candradeva 20 

Candradvlpa (Vangala) 7, 24, 26, 

29, 33-34 

Candragomin 32-33 
Candragupta II 5 
Candrapura-visaya 30-3J, 36 
Candra-vyakarana 32-33 
Canga 35 
carana 35 
Caja 31.47-48 
Cataka bird 22 
Carmakara (cobbler) 32 
caru 11. 16 
Cauroddharanika 31 
CetikS (DevadasI) 32 
Chakravarti, B. B. 19 
Chandiraura peak 4, 23 
Chandoga-saman 39 
Charpatra Mura 4-5, 41, 57 
Chaudhury, A. R. 19 and n 
CitraSila river 28 and n 
Chittur District 35-37 
Coda country 39 
Coimbatore 26 
Com ilia 3.22-23, 41,59 
Coorg 26 

Dacca 3, 5, 7, 16, 19, 22-23,26. 

30, 42. 56-57 j Museum 55 ; 

University 8 
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Dakfjina-Riidha 39 
Daman 35 
Damodaradeva 59 
Damodarpur 9 
Dafl<}abhukci-man4ila 25a 
Danijanayaka 31 
Dandapasika, Damjapasika 31, 47 
Dan4ika 31 

Dani, A. H. 6, 26n, 41-42, 44, 57 
Da4arathadeva 3, 59 
Da4a4vamedha Ghnt 53 
Datta 35 

Dauhsadhasadhanika 30 
Daussadhanika 47 
de6antariya-ma$ha 34-35 
Deal language 20 
Deulbadi 22 
Deva (dynasty) 4-5, 41 
Devadiisi 32 
deva-kandara 12 
Devakhac)ga 22-23 
Devaparvata 4-5, 23-24, 41, 57 
dhakka 32 
DhaleSvarl 57 
Dhanavinnu 10, 12 
Dhanyanaga 35 
Dhanyapafoilika 10 
Dhara 35 
Dharma 2L 

Dharmacakra 5, 20, 49, 51 
dharma-cakra-mudiu 48, 54 
Dharmapula 17n 
Dhavala 35 
Dhrtipura 47 
Dhrtipurahafctika 56-57 
Dhulla plate 19 
Dili pa 22,24n 
Dinajpur District 2 
dlnara 11 


Dollavayika 47, 56 

draga^a (kettle-drum) 32 

Dravi^a Biahmai>a 38 

drona 36, 47, 56 

droijavapa 11-12, 33, 56 

dro^i 40n 

Durga 46, 53 

Dutaka 36-37 

East Bengal 6n 

East Pakistan 1 and n, 2 

Edilpore plate 2 

Fu-nan 17 

Gajalaksmi 15 

Gaijaka 32 

Gapapati 37-39 

Ganda 10 

Gaaga 34, 53 

Gangasagara 33 

Ganges 17-18, 46, 50,52-54 

Garala 30 

Garga 35 

Gargagupta 35 

Garga&irman 35 

Gauda 5. 16n, 25n. 38-39, 45-46, 
51, 57 ; king 16, 49 
GaudI 20 
Gauhati 28 
Gaulmika 31, 47 
Gaya 53 

Ghapkirava 47, 56 

Ghoga 35 

Ghunghi river 31 

GTr (Sarasvad) 53 

Girisuta (PurvatT) 53 

GodhanT, Godlianikn 47, 57 

Golden Mountain (Sumeru) 54 

Gomatl river 

Gopacandra 1 

Gopala 7 
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Goswami, Yasodagovinda 14 
gotra 35 
Govardhana 35 
Govari^a 7 

Govindacandra 41-42, 44, 45 and 
n, 49-51, 52 and n, 54-56 
Govindoficama 47, 56-57 
Guha 10 

Gulmagandhika, Gulmagandhiku 
10-13 

Gunaighar plate 33 
Gu^aratha 10 
Gupta 8 9,11, 35, 56 
Gupta—dynasty 5, 12,17 j coins 5, 
11; era 12 ; imitation coins 6n 
Gupta (Gupta Chaudhury),Karaala 
Kanta 14-16,19n, 20. 22, 24-26, 
27 and n, 28n, 31, 37 
GuptTnatana 47, 56-57 
Gurjara 7 ; Pratihara dynasty 
2.7 

Gwalior inscription 44n 
Habibullah. A.B.M. 1, 19 
Habiganj Sub-Division 31 
Hara (god) 50, 54 
Haradasa 20, 37 
Hari 35, 50, 54 
Harikaladeva 59 
Harikela (Sylhet) 24 and n 
Hari4arraan 10 
Har?a 35 
Hastifirsa 10 
ha^ika 57 

Himagiii, Himalayas 28 
Hind! 27n 
Hindu 45. 52 
hiranya 48 
Hiranyagupta 10 


Hopkins 29n 
Huna 28 and n, 29 
IJilpur plate 19 
India 1,17,20,26 
Indo-Scythian 17 
Indra 27.50,54 
IndcefWara's boat station 36 
Irda plate 25n 
l4Sna 35 

Jadavpur University 42 
Jagadiskpur plate 8, 13 
Jaimani, Jaimini 33 and n, 34, 36 
Jamuna river 46 
Jayadatta 35 
JayalambhagrSma 47, 56 
Jayaniitha 18 
jaya-skandhavara 29 
Jayasvamin 16-17 
Jayatungavarsa 164 
Jayrampur copper-plate grant 1 
Jina (Buddha) 21, 49, 54 
Jivadharana 16n 
Jujnachhara 31 
Jujju, Jujnu (canal) 31 
Jye?$hadaman 10 
kada 56 

Kaddapolaka 57 

kahala 32 

Kahalika 32 

Kahapa (Kataapana) 56 

Kailan plate 15, 23-24, 33, 57 

kaka 47,55 

KakatTya king 37 

kakirt! 56 

Kalaikuri-Sultanpur copper-plate 
inscription 9-10 
kalam 40 and n 
Kalapur plate 8, 14-16 
Kalharia 28n 
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Kalidasa 28-29 
Kalyanacandra 46-54 
Kalya>.»adevl 46, 52-53 
Kama 53 
Kamalanandin 35 
K3marupa 27 and n, 28 
Kamboja 23-24,25n 
Karhsarakaddapolaka 49, 57 
Kamta 23 
Katnuka 35 
Kanauj 2 # 

Kaflcana 26,45 
Kaftcika 26-27 
kandara .12 
Kandrakofca 39 
Kandravafcl 38 
Kane 53n 
kanl 56 
Kahkufci 10 
Kapila 33-34 
Kara 35 
Karachi 42. 51 
Karavattlvoraka 47, 56 
Karimnagar District 39 
karmakara (servant) 32 
Karmakara (blacksmith) 32 
karmanta 22-23 

Karmantaplla 22 
Karnasuvarpa 5 
Karijapana 56 
Karttika 58 
Karttikeya 46. 53 
karu 39 

Kashmir, Kasmira 28n, 39 
Kas^haparijT canal 31 
Kau4ikS river 31 
Kaverl river 25-26 
Kavyamlmaihsa 28 
Kayastha:(scribe) 32, 35, 38 
13 


Kedarpur plate 19, 21 
Ke&ivasena 3 

Kha^ga dynasty 5-6, 16, 22 
Kh54i 56 ; visaya 30 
Khan, F. A. 41, 57, 58 and n 
khan 39 

Khira, Kbirnai (river) 23 
Kielhorn, Franz 2 
Koch people 25 and n 
Kommur 39 
Kosiyara river 31 
Kotila Mura 4-5 
Koftapila 30, 47 
Kr?na 45, 52 
Krspa-dlksita 40 
Kpjnasikharin 25-26 
Kr?navenl (Kfspa), 38 
Ksemaka 10-11J 13 
KsTroda 24 
KsTroda river 23-24 
Kubera 10 
Kulika 11 
kulyavapa 11 
Kumarabhuti 10 
Kumaradeva 10 
Kumaragupta 1, 9 
KuraSramatya 15-16 
Kumaramaty-adhikarana 15 
Kumaraya4as 10 
Kuraarpur 12 
Kumbhakura 32 
Kurida 12 

Kuujaraghafcavarsa 25n 
KuntT 46, 52 

Kurpala copper-plate grant 3 
kuruni 40 and n 
Ku?apa 17,18 and n 
Kusiyara river 31 
/ Kusumadeva 5? 
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kufcumbin 10. 12-13 
Latjahacandra 27, 41-42, 45 and n, 
46, 48-51, 52 and n, 53, 56, 58 
Laflaliamfvdava-braMftrflka 48-49, 

52-53, 58-59 
Laksmapasena 3 
Laksmi 15, 46, 53 
LalambT-vana 23, 25 
Lalmai ridge 25 
Lal-maft (red earth) 25 
Lauhitya, Lohitya (river) 27 and n, 
49 

Lokanatha 15, 16 and n •, bha$ta- 
raka 48 
Loke^vara 48 
•London 8 

Madanpara copper-plate grant 
2-3, 19-20 

Madanpur plate 19, 34 
Madhava 52, 58 • 
Malmbaladhikaranika 30 
Mahabbarata 28 and n, 29n 
Mahadeva (god) 42-44 
Mahadevagrama 47 
Maliakala (f5iva) 33, 36 
Mahaksapafcalika 30, 37. 47-43 
Mahamudradhikrta 30, 36 
Mahapratlhara 30, 47 
Mahasainyapati 30 
Mahasnmant-adhipati 17n 
Mahasandhivigrahika 30, 47-48 
Mahasarvadhikrta 30, 47 
Mahasena 50, 53 
Mahasenapati 47 
Mahiisthan 13, 30 
Mahatantradhikrta 30 
Mahattara-Brahmopa 34 
Mahavyuhapati 30, 47 
Mahendrapala I 2, 7 


Mabeavara (Siva) 45, 52 
Mahldasa 10-11,13 
Mahipala I 51, 53n 

Mahisantosh image inscription 2 
Mainamati—hills 3-5,23, 25, 41-42, 
57, 59 ; inscriptions 52, 55, 58 •, 
plates 27, 41, 51, 55 
Mainamati-Lalraai ridge 3 
Maitreya 173 
Maitreyaraksita 10 
Majumdar. N. G. In, 24n, 26n, 
51n 

Majumdar, R. C. 3,12n, 18n, 19n, 
25n, 32n, 33n, 39n, 59n 
Malaya 17, 26 

Malkapuram inscription 37-38 
masala 30, 56-57. 59 
Mandalapati 30, 47 
Mandara 38 
Mandara mountain 24 
Mandhuk inscription 7, 51 
Mandrakuta, Mantrnkufca 39 
Maugala 35 
Mapikya 35 
Mani-nadI 31 
Manu river 31 

Marka?4a, Mftrkapdeya 50, 54 

Maroundai 17 

Marundanatha 15-18 

mafcha 16,33-35,37 

Maulavi Bazar Sub-Division 14, 31 

Mayupataka 48, 56 

Mayara&ilmala 31 

Mazumdar, B.C. 44n 

McCutchion, D. J. 42 

Mech 25n, 45n, 49 

Mecikiimra 11 

Mehar 20, 59 

Meu-luen 17 
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Mleccha (Mech) 25n, 45n, 46, 49, 
51; king 46 j (Salastarabha) 
dynasty 45, 49 . 
MIeccha-Yavana 29n 
Moon-god 21, 49, 52, 54 
Mpgadava (Sarnath) 52 
Mrkap^a 54 
Mt. Malaya 25 
Mt. Vindhya 25 
mudra 48 
Muhammadan 28 
Mulakavastuka 10 
Murupija 17 and n, 18 and n 
MurupcladevT, Murufl4asvaraini 18 
Mymensingh District 23 
Mysore 2, 26 
Nabhraka 12 
Naga 35 

Nagara-khai?da 54n 
Nagpur 29n 
nali 40 and n 
Nanda 35 
Nandadaman 10 
Nandaghoga 35 
Nandapur 9 
Nandin 35, 57n 
napita 39 
Naradeva 10 
Narayapa 35 
Nurayapadasa 10 
Narayanapala 2, 7, 25n 
Narayaijavarman 17n 
NartteSvara 22 
nafa 32 
Nateda-&va 35 
Natore Sub-Division 13 
Natteavara-bha^Sraka 50, 52,54- 
55 


Naubala-basty-aava-go-mahis- 
ajavik-adi-vy5prtaka 31, 47 
Nayapala 25n 
Nepalese 27n 
Nidhanpur plates 31 
nigka 38 
nivartana 39 
Niyamatpur 12 

Noakhali 24, 26 ; District 5, 22 
North Bengal 1, 57, 59 
04agodhanikii 47, 56-57 
Orissa 1 and n, 18, 25, 29, 44 
Padamulika 30 
Padma Pura^a 54n 
Paharpur 2, 4, 9 
PSitkarS 57,59 

Pakistan 2-4, 8, 13-14, 19-20, 24, 
30, 41-42, 56 

Pa la—dynasty 3, 7, 20, 30, 34n, 
35, 45, 51, 54, 57 ; kings 7-8, 
46; records 7 
Pallina4a-vi?aya 39 
Parvatl 46, 52-53 
Paschimbhag plate 7, 19-20, 23-25, 
27, 30, 33, 51 

pataka 16-17, 32-36, 47, 50, 55 
Pattikera, Paftlkera 4, 57, 59 
Paftikeraka 47-49, 54, 56-57 
Paumlra-bhukti 47-50, 56-57 

Paui^dravardhana 59 ; bhukti 49 
Penumbaka 38 

Peranafana-vigaya 48, 50,56-57 
Peshawar 42 
Phullaha4a 47, 56 
Pinakin (Siva) 38 
Pogara 30 
Prabhskara 40 
Prabhasa-kha?4a 54n 
Prabbavati 22 
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Pragjyoti^a-Kamarupa country 28 
and n, 29n, 45-46, 51 
PrajSpati 10 
Prakrit 20 

Pxatlbara dynasty 2, 7 
pravara 35 

Prayaga 46, 51-52, 53n 
Prinsep 3 
PFthvIpala 7 
Ptolemy 17 and n 
Pulastya 33n 
Pupclra 17n 

Pujj^ravardhana 10, 13, 30, 56-57, 
59 ; bhukti 30, 49 
Purina 26, 28, 52, 53n, 54n 
Puru«ottama (Visnu) 53 
Puijpabhadra river 28 
Pustapala 11 
Putia Police Station 8 
puftika 38-39 
Pari?acandra 21 
Purnakaudika 9 
Purvagraraa 38-39 
Purva-mlmiimsa school 33, 40 
Riwjba (Dak?iija-Ro4ha) 38-39 
Raghuvaihsa 22, 28, 29n, 34n 
rahasya 38 
RSjamatya 47 
Rajapuru?a 47 
Rojaputra 30, 47 
Rajarojacaturvedimangalam 39 
Rajarajavinpagar 39 
RajaBekbara 28 

Rajshabi District 2, 4, 8,12-13 

Rajatarangi^tT 11, 28n 

Rajfil 30, 47 

Rajput 18n 

Rajvarfi^T 25n 

Rajyapala 25n 


Rama 35, 49, 54 
Ramayai?a 26 
Rampal plate 19, 51n 
Raijaka 30,47 . 

Ranavankamalla 59 
Rata dynasty 5, 6n, 16, 23 
Ravikara 35 
Raychaudhuri 17n 
[Itgveda 38-40 
pk 34 

Rohitagiri 21, 25 
Rohtasgadh 21, 25 
Rudra 10 
Rudradasa 12-13 
Rudramba 38 
RudranI 46,53 
Rupavatara 40 
Saharatalaka 50, 56 
Salma 59 

£aiva 17, 37, 52 ; siddhanta 38 
6aka 18n, 59 ' • : 

4akhii 35 

6akti 50 ; cult 33n 
^tiakmat Mahasena 54 
Salastarabha dynasty 45, 49 
Salavarendri 37 
Salbanpur 4, 41 
Salban Vihar 3-5 
Salem District 26 
Samacaradeva 3 
saman 34 
Samanta 14 

Samatafca country 4-7, 16, 22 24, 
30, 41, 51, 57, 59 j mapijala 
47-58, 50, 56, 59 
Samaveda 38 
Saraavedin Brahmapa 39 
Samba 12 
Sambapura 11 
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Sambbu 53 
Samgoball 10 
Saifigohalika 10 
Samudragupta 18n 
Sandbivigrahin 37 
sangha 21 

^ankara-bhattaraka (6iva) 47 
Sankhavodaka 32 
Siinkhya 33 

Sanskrit 20 ; College 1, 8 ; langu¬ 
age 9 

Santidaman 35 

Sarasvat! 46, 53 

Saraswati, S.K. 18n 

barman 35 

Sarnath 52 

Sarpapalita 10 

SarvanT image 22 

Sarvanaga 10 

^arvanatha 18 

^aBaka-jataka 21 

Basana 48 

^aeanka 5 

^aaidatta 35 

Sastri H. P. 2 

Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta 17n 

Satalavarga 30 

Satna 18 

sattra 11, 16 

Satyavac (Yudbi^hira) 52,53 and n 

Satyaviggu 10 

SaubhagyadevT 50, 54 

^aulkika 31,47 

Savitara 35 

Scythian 17 

Sen, D. C. 44n 

Sena dynasty 2, 59 

^ekbara 35 

Sewell 22n 


Shahabad District 21, 25 
Sidhanta, Sachindranath 8-9, 13- 
14 

Siddhamutpka 20 
Simbanandin 11 
Singra Police Station 13 
silpin 39 

Sircar, D. C. In, 6n, lln, 17n, 
18n, 26n, 28n, 29n, 33n 34n, 
35n, 36, 37n, 45n, 47n, 55n, 
56n,59n 

&aupalavadba 29n 
Sirhhadatta 35 

6iva 10, 33, 38, 44-47, 50, 52 and 
n, 53, 55 

6iva 50, 54 •, bhatfcaraka 50, 52 ; 

linga 38-39 
8ivabandhu 35 
3ivakun<]a 10 

Skanda-Kiirttikeya 46, 50, 53 
Skanda Purina 54n 
Soma 35 

Somapura 4 ; mahavihara 4 
SomavarhsI 44 
Somavi?nu 10 
Southern Bengal 57, 59 
South-Eastern Bengal 57. 59 
SrT-Abhinavamrganka 41 
Srava(ma)nak-5carya 11,14 
3ri 50,53-54 
Sri-Bangala-Mriganka 41 
SrVcandra 6-7, 19-30, 33-36, 45-46, 
49. 51 and n, 54 
^rlcandrapura-sasana 32, 36 
^rldatta 10 
Srldhara 35 
Sridharaoarata 15-16, 57 
fehaHa (Sylhet) 24, 30, 56; 
mapqala 30 
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firlkapfcha (Siva) 53 
Sriraangal Police Station 14 
fsrlnatha 16 
fcvatsa-gotra 39 

| SrT-Venkal;e8vara Devasthanara 37 
6ri-Vi4veavara-golakI-matjha 37-33 
^Fngavera 13 : vlthl 9 
Sr^ikhai)4® 54n 
sthapati 32, 39 
stupa 4-5 
^ubhanga 36-37 
sudarsana-cakra 58 
6uddhaaaiva 38 
Sugata (Buddha) 4, 46, 51 
Sultanpur 10 
Sumeru 49, 54 
Sun-god 11-12,14 
Sun temple 12 
supakara 57n 
Supakarivoraka 47, 56 
Suravorakagrama 48 
Suruuga river 25-26 
Susiihha 13 
Suvar^acandra 21-22 
Surya 12 
Silryasena 3 
Sutradhara 32 
Svabhu (Brahman) 53 
Svayarabhu 50. 54 
Svanca 59 

Sylhet District 7. 14.16 18-20, 23, 
30, 31 and n, 32, 34, 37, 56 
Tailika 32 
Takkola 17 

talavakara-saman 40 
talavafaka 12 

Tamil Nadu 26, 39 
tamra-sasana 43 
Tanjavur District 26 


Tara 5, 33n 

T’eu-kia-li (Takkola) 17 
Tippera—District 3. 5, 7, 16, 22- 
24, 33, 41, 56-27; hills 31; 
plate 15, 23-24 
Tiruchirapalli District 26 
Tirupati 35, 37 

Trailokyacandra 6-7, 21-25, 26 
and n, 27, 30, 43, 45 
Traividya-Brahmarja 16 
Travancore hills 26 
Trisrotas (Ganges) 52 
tupi (droiji) 40n 
Turner 27n 

Twentyfour Parganas 56 

Uccakalpa 18 

Uraaya4as 10 

Uficama 57 

Utkala 28-29 

Uttarapatha 28 and n 

vaddika 47,57 

Vaglaa (Brahman) 53 

Vaggura-bhoga 47, 56*57 

Vaidya 35,38 

Vaisakha 36 

Vaiaampayana 33n 

Vaiavanara (Agni) 33, 36 ^ 

Vai^ava 37, 52, 58 

Vajasaneya 40 

Vahga 5, 7. 16. 23-25. 26 and n, 
29-30, 42-43, 45n 

Vangala 33-34, 34n ; detSa 34; 

mafcha 33-34 
Varanasi 46, 51-54 
Vardhamana-bhukti 25n 
Varendra, Varendri 37 
Varendra Research Society 8 
Vasu, Nagendranath 2-3 
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V&sudeva 17, 35, 45, 48, 52-53, 55, 
58; bha^karaka 49, 52 
Vataganga 59 
Vatsadhara 32 
Vedanta 40 
VedikS (Ave^ika) 30, 35 
Vedo 35 
Velangapudi 38 
Veli 40 and n 
Velivada 38 
VepTsariihara 53n 
Venkatesvara (god) 35 
Vetraghanghi (Vetraghafc!) river 
31 

Vibhltakl 10 

Vidhatr (Brahman) 45, 52 
Vidyadhara 50, 53-54 
vidya-mam]apa 38 
vihara 4,11 
viharika 11 

Vikramapura 7, 24, 26, 29-30, 47- 
48, 50, 56. 59 
Vinayaka 37 
Vindhya mountain 26 
Vinhudatta 35 
VIrabhadra 39 
Vlradeva 4 

VTradharadeva 41, 57-59 
Vlramusti 39 
VTranaga 10 
vi?aya 35. 38, 50, 57, 59 
Visayapati 12, 31, 47 


Vispu 17, 43, 45-46, 52 and n, 53, 
55, 58 ; cakra 58 * Krsna 52 
Vilvarupa 35 
VMvatupasena 2-3 
Vi4vesvara-de4ika 38-39 
Vi4ve4varadeva 38 
Vi4ve4vara-golakI 38 
Vmve4vara6iva, Vi4ve4varn4ambhu 
37-38 

vTthT 9-11.14 

VTthT-mahattara 10 i 
voraka 57 and n 
vySkarapa 40 
Vyasa 12 
Vyavaharin 12 
West Bengal 1 and n,2 
West Dinajpur District 2 
Western Ghats 26 
Wheel of Law 52 
Whitworth 25n 
Winternitz 40n 
Wilson 40n 
yajus 34 

Yajurveda 36,39, 40 
YamunS 53 
Ya4as 35 
Ya4odaman 11 
Ya4ovifipu 10 
yan^i 47, 56 

Yavana (Muhammadan) 28, 29n •, 
country 29 

Yoge4vara (&va) 33, 36 
Yudhisfchira 46, 49, 53 and n, 54 
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Corrigenda 


Page 

Line 

Correction 

8 

27 

Omit University and read B. S. 1370 

12 

30 

Adhikaranikas 

19 

2 

Regnal year 5 

19 

20 

Commemoration 

23 

22 

southern 

30 

9-10 

together with Ave4ika attached to 
Satalavarga, all within 

30 

22 

3rlhatfca-mai?c)ala 

31 

15 and 18 

Jujju 

31 

16 

Vetraghatl (read as Vetraghahghi by 
Gupta Chaudhury) 

32 

24 

cobblers 

34 

25 

Do. 

35 

17 

Singha(Sirhha)datta for Sifabhadatta 
(found in Gupta Chaudhury's Deva- 
niigarl transcript) 

35 

18 

Antaga for Ananta (read as Anna*a 
by Gupta Chaudhury) 

37 

17-20 

Omit—but anu .appears to be 

incomplete. 

43 

25 

‘Dispeller of hundred and one fears’ 
is the peculiar translation of the 1 
wrongly read word apa&atatrasa 

49 

30 

Mleccha women 

61 

9 

tatr=aiva 

64 

28 . 

vahnifo 

66 

22 

Read Avetfika and viiayequ 
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